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one’s self is the good; to conquer 
one’s self is the beautiful.” Let us 
infuse a supernatural motive into 
each process, and we have a worthy 
Christian ideal. 

Some of these November days may be passing cold; 
let us see to it that the atmosphere of the classroom is 
heated with interest, enthusiasm and charity. 

Am I doing my work more efficiently now than I was 
doing it one year ago? Is my zeal as ardent, my temper 
as well under control, my professional standing as high? 
Such questions are pertinent now and always. 


Nowhere do we find a sweeter, nobler ideal of the 
Christian teacher than in the Gospel portrait of Our 
Blessed Savior. His patience was inexhaustible, He loved 
little children, and without parables He did not speak to 
them. 


When we read or hear wise and salutary admonitions 
addressed to teachers, we are prone to nod our heads in 
approbation. ’Tis well; but some of us might thereupon 
say with poor Byron, “I love the virtues which I cannot 
claim.” 


Let us not be too greatly afraid of inconsistency—or 


rather, of what is commonly so called. Change does not 
always mean growth; but, on the other hand, growth in- 
variably implies change. 

There is a profound truth in those vivid words of St. 
de la Salle: “The school room is the drill ground of 
Christianity.” It is our business to instil the spirit of 
Christian soldiers into the young recruits confided to our 
care. 


. 


In the mind of childhood the physical side of man’s 
nature is invested with the importance of an ideal. 
Strength and size appeal to the boy, beauty and raiment 
to the girl. While not minimizing the importance of the 
body, we must greatly lead our pupils to perceive that 
there are other and higher ideals than the purely physical. 


“To know how to suggest,” said Amiel, “is the great 
art of teaching.” And suggestion in teaching is nothing 
but planting the good seed, watering it assiduously and 
trusting to God to bring the increase. 


Complaints from parents and neighbors are not neces- 
sarily evils; frequently they are blessings in disguise and 
earnests of good will. At least they show that somebody 
is interested in the work we are doing. 


Concerning educational topics, we might apply these 
words of Epictetus to the Catholic teacher: “Let these 
thoughts be ready to hand by night and by day; these you 
should write, these you should read; about these you 
should commune with yourself and with others.” 


A Phase of Devotion to the Holy Souls—Today we 
hear much and read much concerning social uplift and 
race regeneration and scientific altruism and ever so many 
other things with impressive names and little substance. 
Even the classroom is invaded, and a considerable por- 
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tion of the school days is in many 
places taken up with admonitions to 
the little folk to be kind to stray pup- 
pies and not to let cruel men abuse 
patient horses and to put bandages 
on the broken legs of injudicious 
sparrows. School children are fur- 
ther enjoined to be generous to the poor and to smile 
sweetly at the lady who does the washing and to minister 
to the physical welfare of the harmless, necessary tramp. 

All this is doubtless well enough in a way. Certainly, 
we are very far from any desire to speak slightingly of 
well-meant efforts to inculcate habits of sympathy and 
uneslfishness in the rising generation. Our dumb animals 
assuredly deserve decent treatment, and in regard to the 
suffering, erring or unfortunate brethren of our own flesh 
and blood the corporal works of mercy have lost none of 
their force. But—and let us say this gently, yet emphati- 
cally—in our Catholic schools we have vaster and nobler 
opportunities of teaching charity, kindness and forget- 
fulness of self. 

What more appealing instance can be found of what 
the world calls altruism and we call charity than the 
Catholic practice of devotion to the holy souls in purga- 
tory? They are of more value than many sparrows. They 
are own bethren, united to us alike by the bonds of 
humanity and the bonds of faith. Many of them have 
been in life our benefactors, our mentors, our never- 
failing friends. And they are suffering. Their pains are 
keener than our feeble imaginations can picture; and 
they cannot help themselves. They are truly objects of 
heartfelt pity; and, when our holy faith teaches us that 
our prayers and good works and penances can bring 
them relief, what further motive need we have to rush to 
their assistance? 

During this month of November, the month of the 
holy souls, we shall be laboring well in the cause of re- 
ligion and in the cause of education if we succeed in 
bringing home to our pupils the true significance of this 
beautiful devotion. Here is a practice that tends to 
form habits of unselfishness and thoughtfulness and con- 
sistent and intelligent kindness. If to come to the aid 
of an anguished mind is a nobler work of mercy than to 
bind up a bruised body, surely a practice of devotion that 
transcends both the physical and the mental and impinges 
itself upon the plane of the spiritual with comfort and 
relief is the noblest of all forms of charity. 

This point of view is deliberately assumed in these 
paragraphs. We know well that many other phases of 
the November devotion might be profitably discussed, 
but they are discussed, and ably, elsewhere. What is 
here written is written with the conviction that the de- 
votion to the holy souls in purgatory, like all the other 
devotions of Mother Church, is as admirable from the 
point of view of the psychologist as it is in its super- 
natural aspects; and that the graduate of the normal 
school can find in our prayers and our practices, in our 
liturgy and our sacred chants, the most admirable ex- 
emplifications of the saint theories of pedagogy generally 
accepted today. 


Kindly Co-Operate, Friends—What book has given 
you the deepest insight into the spiritual life? 

What book has contributed most to your intellectual 
growth? 

What book has aided you most in your work as a 
teacher? 

Here are three questions which we beg our readers to 
answer. They are urged in no idle spirit of curiosity or 
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levity, but in an earnest effort to obtain an exchange of 
views and experiences. Some time, possibly, the results 
of the inquiry may be published, in which contingency, 
of course, there will be no breach of confidence. 

We venture to suggest that you think over the ques- 
tions, one at a time, for a little while, running back 
through the years of your religious life; and then jot 
down what you consider the most adequate answers as 
applicable to your own experience as a religious, a stu- 
dent and a teacher. Should you feel like adding a word 
or two of explanation, all the better. Address your re- 
sponses in care of the Catholic School Journal; and, if 
possible, let them reach this office not later than Thanks- 
giving Day. 

As Macduff put it, “I know this is a joyful trouble to 
you.” It is a trouble because it may occasion a little in- 
convenience; but it is joyful, because we all rejoice in 
hearing one another’s burdens, in illuminating and cheer- 
ing one another’s paths. Writing these paragraphs month 
after month feels at times like delivering a lecture in a 
dark, silent auditorium. Your kind replies to the three 
suggestive questions here formulated will, among other 
things, make the lecturer aware of the presence of a 
sympathetic audience. 


Interest a Personal Affair—The teacher arouses inter- 
est, and consequently maintains attention, when he makes 
a personal appeal to each of his students. He need not, 
and ordinarily cannot, call each pupil by name and apply 
the matter under consideration to each specific case; but 
he can and should invest his explanations with an element 
of attractiveness suited to every one of his auditors. 

This ever-present problem is considerably simplified 
in our Catholic schools where the co-educational plan is 
not generally followed. Youthful interests diverge in 
places rather sharply along the lines of sex, boys possess- 
ing a range of sympathy different from that possessed by 
girls. The problem facing the public school teacher is, 
How can I secure a principle, an illustration or a fact 
that will be certain to interest every boy and every girl 
in this room 

In our case, the problem is, Will the normal boy be 
interested in this? or, Will this prove interesting to the 
normal girl? It is wholly a matter of baseball, Indian 
raids or motorcycles; or else of “playing house,” the Chil- 
dren of Mary or the cut of a gown. St. Paul’s wonderful 
comparison of the Christian life with the Olympian games 
appeals more strongly to the masculine than to the femin- 
ine interest. 

Then, too, what is interesting to a child of ten is not 
necessarily attractive to a child of fourteen. A good priest, 
speaking to a class of girls well on in their teens, did 
not make the impression he sought to make when he 
compared the providence of God to the care bestowed 
by his hearers on their dolls; they had outgrown dolls. 
And the teachers who sought to illustrate a point in a 
high school class made a mistake when he betrayed an 
intimacy with a marble game popular only with little 
fellows under twelve. 


Professor John Adams of London, lecturing to teach- 
ers some years ago on “The Art of Beginning,” called 
attention to an important phase of the problem of secur- 
ing interest. He said in substance that the teacher must 
remember that his illustration is a means, not an end, 
and that if too exclusive an attention is drawn to the 
ilustration, the device defeats its own purpose. And, to 
make his point clear, he related the following incident 
which is typical of the experience of more than one 
teacher: 

A Sunday school teacher was desirous of imparting 
to a class of small, wideawake boys some idea of the 
unfailing care which God takes of all His creatures. He 
began by telling a bear story. Two little boys, he said, 
were lost out in a dark forest which they knew to be 
infested with ferocious bears. The boys crept about hand 
in hand, seeking vainly to find their way home, the growl- 
ings and grumblings of the bears from time to time borne 
to their ears. “You can well imagine,” he said to his 
attentive hearers, “how those poor boys felt when night 
come on and the darkness grew into blackness and the 
growling of the bears grew louder and nearer! Well, 
my dear children, we are all in this world just like those 
two boys. There are dangers and troubles all around 
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us, and we would have good reason to be afraid, did we 
not know that our Heavely Father watches over us and 
guards us.” And in that vein he proceeded until the end 
of his sermon. Then a little hand shot into the air. 
“Please,” asked the owner of the hand eagerly, “did the 
bears eat ’em up?” 


“Fluid Attention”—Readers of Professor Baldwin’s lit- 
tle book, “The Story of the Mind” (chap. viii), will re- 
member the description given of a certain type of mind— 
the “motor” type—which overflows with plans and pro- 
jects, but which at the same time seems incapable of def- 
inite concentration and thorough execution. Martha 
“solicitous about many things,” represents the type. In 
literary history we meet with a remarkable example in 
Coleridge who talked enthusiastically about writing an 
original epic of Homeric proportions, translating Goethe’s 
“Faust” and doing ever so many things which he didn’t do. 

More than one teacher possesses this “fluid attention.” 
More than one community suffers by reason of a flux 
brilliancy in one of its members. This type of mind is 
impatient of details, detests routine, has all manner 
vivifying “ideas.” One such man once remarked to hi: 
superior with an enthusiasm so simple and so genuine a: 
to gild the leaden egotism implied: “In a month, I feel 
that we can renew the face of the earth!” The superior 
smiled sweetly and stroked his chin. “Excellent!” he re- 
plied. “But in the meantime don’t forget to make out 
your report cards for last month. You are three days late 
with them as it is.” 

There is a poet, a wonderful poet, in Ibsen’s “Rosmers- 
holm.” He is a big, burly, bewhiskered man, booming of 
voice, grandiloquent of gesture. Genius shines out through 
his rags, and to him the impulse to express himself is a 
keener pain than the pangs of starvation. He is ever- 
lastingly telling his friends of the stupendous, epoch- 
making poems he has written; but when questioned as to 
the whereabouts of those poems, he answers, with magnifi- 
cent disdain, “In the rough.” 

Fellow teachers, that may be all right for poets; but 


in the teaching profession little good comes of projects 
“in the rough!” cK“ 


Discipline.—Arnold Bennett, that delectable young 
Englishman who visited us some months ago and whose 
impressions of things and ways American are appearing 
serially in Harper’s Magazine, wrote a little book called 
“Mental Efficiency” some years ago. Though Mr. Ben- 
nett’s life philosophy impresses us as a bit callow and 
altogether too much of the earth earthy, it contains more 
than one apt expression of saving truth. For instance, he 
says (page 57), “Conduct conforms to conditions, and not 
conditions to conduct.” 

Let every teacher troubled with problems of class 
management and control ponder that sentence well. And 
be it borne in mind that it is almost entirely the teacher 
who is responsible for conditions. In this matter of disci- 
pline, we are often told, prevention is better than cure; in 
a sense, prevention is cure—the only cure. 


“Go Thou and Do Likewise.”—Here is a newspaper 
paragraph the reading of which warmed the cockles of our 
heart. Professor Hopper, we must all admit, gives a 
splendid example to teachers and is a living demonstration 
that the teaching profession is the real fountain of youth. 

“Professor Zephaniah Hopper, dean o fthe faculty of 
the Boys’ Central High School, Philadelphia, is still teach- 
ing, though at the advanced age of eighty-eight years. He 
celebrated his birthday recently. It is believed he has set 
a record which will not be easily approached in a long 
time, for he has been teaching in the Philadelphia schools 
for seventy years. While showing small trace of a break- 
down, Professor Hopper fears that he may soon have to 
resign, though he intends to continue the work he loves so 
well until he can no longer teach with success.” 

What a contrast to the teachers embalmed in President 
Seeley’s statement: “I have met five women in the last 
month who spoke exultingly of having broken down nerv- 
ously, as if it were a tribute to their womanhood instead 
of a crime against nature and God.” 


By remitting now you show appreciation for the service of 
The Journal and also save money as the price of the mag- 
azine is only $1 per year when paid in advance. 
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Some Problems of School Management 


By Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, Supt. of Schools, 


Not only must we secure the attendance of the child 
before we can educate him, we must hold him long 
enough to attain this much desired end. Here we are 
confronted with the problem of irregular attendance, the 
efficient cause of much of the elimination and retardation 
so alarmingly prevalent in our schools today. 


It is hardly possible to overstate the magnitude of this 
evil. The United States Commissioner of Education 
reports that the daily attendance in the elementary 
schools is less than 71 per cent of the enrollment. Mr. 
Ayers claims that more than one-fourth of the children 
attend less than three-fourths of the year. The means 
and agencies employed in the cause of education are 
failing to produce their legitimate results on account of 
this scourge. To the faithful teacher it is a continual 
source of discouragement. It seriously retards the prog- 
ress of the other pupils by forcing them to remain inac- 
tive while he who was absent is instructed in what they 
have already learned and passed over. It is the frequent 
cause of breaches of discipline in the school, and, if 
allowed to grow, will form an evil habit which will be 
incorporated into the child’s nature ever to detract from 
his usefulness and enjoyment as a man. 


Co-operation of Teachers, Parent and Pupil. 


The right solution of this problem requires harmoni- 
ous co-operation of teacher, parent and pupil. It is with- 
in the power of the teacher to exercise a controlling 
influence over the others by showing the advantages 
they derive from the school and the importance of mutual 
effort to secure best results. This, it is true, postulates 
labor on the part of the teacher in the home as well as in 
the school. Parents, ignorant of our school regulations, 
or unmindful of the importance of early training, will 
after a short conversation with the teacher, receive new 
ideas of the school, its rules and the necessity of obedi- 
ence to all its laws. They will be made to feel that 
only in co-operation with the teacher will they fulfill 
their duty to their children. They will become changed 
in their views and very frequently will be found the 
staunchest supporters of the school and of its interests. 


With the pupil the line of procedure may be otherwise. 
We are all familiar with the devices commonly employed 
by many of our teachers to correct this evil: “The roll 
of honor,” “banners,” “early dismissals,” “the monthly 
holidays,” “after school punishments,” writing or memor- 
izing pages of spelling, geography, history and the like. 
While these may be productive of temporary results, their 
effects are not always of the best. Very often they may 
be a positive injury either by instilling into the mind of 
the child the expectation of temporary reward for the 
performance of duty, or, by associating the idea of pun- 
ishment and discipline with that of school and school 
studies. 

May not an appeal to his moral sense be equally as 
effective, while at the same time afford an excellent 
opportunity for a lesson on justice? A kindly talk with 
the delinquent will often convince him that habits of 
regularity and punctuality are determining factors in his 
future success. He can be impressed with the idea that 
the virtue of justice may be violated by infringing on the 
time of others just as well as by injuring them in their 
property or reputation; that by his conduct he is retard- 
ing the entire class, handicapping his fellow pupils in 
their efforts for success and is therefore offending 
Almighty God by his actions. We must never lose an 
opportunity to teach religion and it may be taught in 
the correction of evil as well as in the cultivation of 
virtuous habits. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Holding the Interest of Pupils. 


“Make the school so interesting that the pupils will 
want to attend.” Doubtless this will contribute greatly 
towards the solution of our problems. 

“Interest,” says Jacob Gould Schurman, “is the great- 
est word in education. A child can no more learn with- 
out interest than he can eat without appetite. Teaching 
in its truest sense cannot begin until the child’s motive 
powers have been reached,” and as Harold Horne says: 
“Interest puts the motive power of the feelings at the 
disposition of the teacher.” Hence the problem of arous- 
ing, guiding and multiplying the interests of the child in 
his school work. 

_The means ordinarily used to awaken interest in the 
mind of the pupil are familiar to every teacher here 
present. Some are good, some indifferent and some 
decidedly injurious. For the proper solution of the 
problem we must refer to the laws governing the child’s 
mental life. 

It is a firmly established principle that in order to 
arouse interest, there must be some connection between 
the idea we wish to convey to the child and his past 
knowledge and experience. “The child,” says Dr. Shields, 
“can understand nothing of truths presented to him 
through oral or written instruction unless he can relate 
these truths to his own previous experience. The new 
truth presented must always be intimately related to 
those which have been previously acquired and organized 
in the mind of the pupil.” Nor must this be understood 
as implying that there must be a perfect likeness between 
the present and the past. This would lead to the :‘lesson 
too easy” which destroys interest as readily as does the 
“lesson too hard” for the child’s comprehension. “The 
knowledge that is unintelligible,” says Horne, “is simply 
curious; the familiar has become commonplace; but the 
novel that is intelligible through likeness to the familiar, 
solicits investigation and interest.” 


Variety in Methods Essential. 


There must be variety in matter and method of presen- 
tation. Monotony is the skeleton of the schoolroom. The 
young child loves change and the teacher who is not 
fertile in devices, who finds one way of doing a thing 
and keeps this way day after day, is deadening the child’s 
—_—— and engendering a hatred of school and school 
ife. 

Furthermore, we must proceed from the concrete to 
the abstract if we would be in tune with the laws of 
mental life. Hence object teaching and sense training 
in the primary grades play an important part in the doc- 
trine of interest. The child is interested in what he can 
see, hear, touch. Objects if intelligently used will serve 
to impress more deeply and more clearly the idea we 
wish to impart. The ultimate aim, however, whether the 
learning of any particular number, or combination of 
numbers; whether the use of some form of expression 
or the training of a special sense, must not be lost sight 
of. Danger lies in the possibility and in the probability 
of the child becoming more interested in the means used 
to convey the thought than in the thought itself. 

As the teacher, so the pupil. Nothing is so con- 
tagious as example. If we wish the child to be interested 
we must be interested ourselves. No great end was ever 
attained without enthusiasm. A teacher may be acquainted 
with every law governing mental growth and develop- 
ment; he may be a recognized authority in the subject 
which he teaches; he may be encyclopedic in the range 
of his knowledge; but unless he is interested, unless he is 
enthusiastic and able to arouse this interest and this 
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enthusiasm in his pupils, he is a failure, and the efficient, 
even if unconscious cause of the failure of those com- 
mitted to his care. 

Effort and Voluntary Attention. 

Are, then, the child’s immediate or transient interests 
to constitute the one determining factor in all the teach- 
er’s work? Are the pupil’s likes and dislikes the sole 
criteria by which the pedagogical value of the methods 
used in his early training is to be measured and judged? 
Or must the child be taught to do what he does not like 
to do? This leads to the question of voluntary attention, 
effort or training of the will. 

On the ability to concentrate the attention largely 
depends all success in scholarship. There is no royal 
road to learning. Knowledge must be dug out patiently 
nugget by nugget. This requires effort and one of the 
most important aims of education is the development of 
the power of holding the attention fixed on something 
not intrinsically pleasant; of imparting to the will a 
certain fibre, endurance and strength to meet squarely 
the sometimes unattractive duties of later life. On this 
power will depend our future life, temporal as well as 
eternal. It is strength of will, together with God’s grace, 
that enables man to silence the voice of animal passion; 
to stifle the promptings of desire; to curb false ambition; 
to stem the tide of greed; to respect the rights of others; 
to do his whole duty to God and to his neighbor. 


Concentrating the Faculties. 

“Genius is intensity.” Full success is obtained by con- 
centration of all the faculties on the question at issue. 
“No man can serve two masters.” Many a man, endowed 
by nature with splendid faculties, is weak, wavering and 
fickle because of inability to focus them upon one spot. 
The important question, therefore, is how to develop this 
power of voluntary attention without which teaching will 
be barren of result. 

It is an admitted principle, I believe, that mental 
development occurs by stages. Sensation, imitation, 
memory, imagination exist in early life. Judgment and 
reasoning are of slower growth. Instruction, therefore, 
must be adapted to the child’s mental structure if we 
would not do him irreparable injury. Hence our first 


effort will be centered on the awakening of the pupil’s 
involuntary attention, not by abstract reasoning, but by 
familiar, concrete illustration closely connected with his 


immediate needs and interests. Gradually the end to be 
obtained will become more remote and step by step he 
will be persuaded of the need of present effort if he 
would reach the longed for goal. Desire to read the 
story will prompt to diligence in the phonic or word 
drill. Desire of approbation of teacher, parent or 
Almighty God will motive and lighten the burden of the 
means to this end. 

The efficient teacher is ever conscious of the words of 
Professor James, especially true in the case of the young 
child: “There is no such thing as voluntary attention 
sustained for more than a few seconds at a time; volun- 
tary attention is a repetition of successive efforts which 
bring back the topic to the mind.” Attention to an hour’s 
morning talk, a phonic drill, or an arithmetic lesson is not 
in the case of the primary pupil. The lessons 
must be short and the time must be for intensity rather 
than for continuity. A carefully arranged time table will 
so blend the various subjects of the curriculum that fresh 
and sustained attention will be acquired by each new 
exercise. In the doctrine of attention, variety in subject 
matter and variety in method of presentation play no 
small part. 


Respect for Authority Must Prevail. 

Nor does this preclude all appeal to the child’s ulti- 
mate interests. Strength of character is frequently 
developed by doing what one does not like to do and the 
intelligent teacher will find means to convey this ideal 
to the mind of his pupil. The necessity of respect and 
reverence for all authority—human and divine—of obedi- 
ence to all just commands must be instilled into his mind 
and heart if we would train him for future life. Compli- 
ance with some positive order must be exacted solely for 
the purpose of bringing out willingly or unwillingly this 
conscious effort to overcome obstacles to right conduct. 
“Do something every day,” says Professor James, “for 
no other reason than you would rather not do it, so that 
when the hour of need comes, it may not find you un- 
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nerved and untrained to stand the test.” 

In the old time school but few subjects were taught, 
These the pupil had to repeat again and again till he was 
complete master of them. The teacher then was looked 
upon as “a drill master.” It was the thing contained and 
not the container that formed the subject of study, and 
we were threatened with the evil of “cramming” so scath- 
ingly denounced by Dickens in “Dombey and Son.” 
Today the pendulum has swung in the other direction 
and knowledge of the child has become the center of out 
educational system. But does not danger lurk here for 
the unwary? Are we not threatened with the evil of 
“soft pedagogy”? with the “sugar plum” variety of 
method? with the propping up of the tender stalk with 
the belief that the teacher’s first duty is to give the child 
only what conforms to his interests, which, very often, 
may mean his selfishness, his conceit? “In medio stat 
virtus.” Extremes are dangerous. Interest does not ex- 
clude work, nor does work always include drudgery. 

Habit is defined by Webster as “the involuntary tend- 
ency or aptitude to perform certain actions which is ac- 
quired by their frequent repetition.” Repetition, drill, 
continual drill until the idea becomes a very part of th 
child’s mental and moral life, is a necessary condition for 
the great work of the school room—the formation of 
right physical, mental and moral habits. 


Teaching How to Study. 

Closely connected with the problem of attention is 
the problem of the formation of intelligent habits and 
methods of study. The work of the teacher is not so 
much to impart knowledge as to show his pupil how to 
get it; to help the child to help himself. The boy who i 
propped up all his life, who has acquired the habit of 
leaning on some one else; who has not been taught to 
solve his own difficulties and to overcome obstacles, is 
bereft of the power of self-development, self-discipline, 
self-reliance, without which no true success, no real 
progress, no great character is ever possible. Teach the 
child to study intelligently; instill into his soul a thirst 
for knowledge and virtue and you will have contributed 
more to his education than if you sent him from the 
school a walking encyclopedia of undigested facts. It is 
not so much what we get into the head of the pupil as 
what we get out of it that counts. We may cram the 
mind of the child with all knowledge of every conceivah! 
subject of the curriculum; we may make of him a human 
phonograph of all the leading facts of history, geography, 
language, arithmetic and science, and get a marvellous 
display of erudition at examinations, and yet leave him 
utterly deficient in the power of application and uncon- 
scious of the necessity of further improvement if he would 
keep pace with human progress. Danger lies in taking 
the means as the ends. Knowledge of facts is inde 
necessary, but it by no means constitutes the whole of 
education. Knowledge without mental and moral dis- 
cipline is useless, nay, very often pernicious as experience 
sadly demonstrates. It is this that so frequently leads 
the brilliant pupil to mistake the shadow for the sul 
stance. It is this that fosters conceit, flippancy and indo- 
lence. It is this that makes a boy “more wordy than 
wise.” He has studied the book but not its contents. He 
can tell what he has heard or read and nothing more. 
He has not learned to think for himself. 


The Essentials of True Mental Discipline. 

True mental discipline, however, results in balanc 
power and determination to succeed. He who has learned 
how to study educates himself. He will feel that his 
education is only begun when his school days are over 
To complete it will be the aim and pleasure of his life. 
Once he has formed the habit of intelligent study his 
mind will never lack food, will never go backward, will 
never cease to grow. Teach him how to study and you 
teach him how to think, how to form opinions for him- 
self. You give into his hands the total product of the 
labors of all the great minds that have lived upon this 
earth. 

To train a child to right habits of study is the car- 
dinal virtue of the successful teacher as it is the cardinal 
secret of a good education. Its accomplishment involves 
difficulty and demands intelligent, persevering effort. The 
question discussed must be clearly stated and so answered 
that new questions will be raised. These may go outside 

(Continued on page 227) 
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44, Sunday, 23. Sunday after Pentecost. 
d. The Daughter of Jairus, Matth. 9. 


Hubert, B. 
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Pirminius. Winefreda. 
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Charles Rorromeo, B. Vitalis, M, 
Zachary, Pr. Elizabeth. Philotheus. 
Leonard. Felix. Atticus. Winoc, A. 
Engelb. Willibrord. Carina. Nicand, 
= Godfrey. Four Saints Crowned. ® 
Dedic. Basilica of Savior, Theodore, 
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45, Sunday, 24. Sunday after Pentecost. 
G. The Wheat and the Cockle. Matth. 13. 


10S | Patronage B.V.M, Andrew Avellin. 
11M} Martin of Tours, B. Mennas, M, 
12T | Martin, P. Cunibert. Livinus Nilus. 
13 W| Stanislaus. Homobon. Brice. Didae. 
14 T | Josaphat, B. Jucundus, Clementine. 
15F | & Gertrude. Leopold. Eugene Fel. 
16S |Edmund. Othmar. Fidentius; 3 


46. Sunday, 25. Sunday after Pentecost, 
G. The Grain of Mustard Seed, Matt. 13. 


17S | Gregory the Wonderw. Victoria. 
18 M| Dedic. Basilica of Sts. Peter & Paul, 
19T | Elizabeth of Thuringia Pontianus. 
20 W | Felixo£fVal Edmund,K Humbert. 
21T | Presentation B. V. M. Honorius, 
22 F | = Cecilia, M. Pragmatfus. Maurus. 
23S Clement, P. M. Felicitas. Trudo. 


47. Sunday, Last Sunday sfter Pentecost. 
G. The End of the World, Matth. 24. 


JohnoftheCr, Flora, Chrysogon. 


Catherine, V. M. Jucunda, Erasmus. 
Silvester. Peter Al, Leonard.Conrad. 
Barlaam and Josaphat, YVirgilius, 
Hortulanus. Sosthenes. Gregory, P. 
=» Saturnin. IJJuminata. Demetrius. 
Andrew. Ap. Maura. Justina. V. M. 


CLASS WORK ON THE SCRIPTURES. 
By A Sister of Charity, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Holy Scripture, or the Bible, is a collection of 
seventy-two books, written by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost and acknowledged by the Catholic Church as the 
Word of God. 

The books—forty-five in number—written before the 
birth of Christ, belong to the Old Testament; the books— 
twenty-five in number—written after the birth of Christ, 
belong to the New Testament. 

The English version accepted by the Church as 
authentic is spoken of as the Douay version. It contains 
several books more than the versions in use among non- 
Catholics. 

Brief Summary of the Books of the Bible. 

Genesis is so called because it treats of the “genera- 


Seca 


” 


tion,” that is the creation of the world. It is also a his- 
tory of the Jewish people up to the time of Joseph. 

Exodus means “the going out.’’ It is the history of 
the Israelites from the death of Joseph to the building of 
the tabernacle. It also tells of their going out of Egypt 
and their entry into the desert. 

Leviticus is so called because it treats of the offices, 
ministers, rulers and ceremonies of the priests and Levites 
who served in the tabernacles. 

Numbers is so called because it begins the numbering 
of the people. It is the history of the Jews for thirty-nine 
years in the desert. 

Dueteronomy signifies second law. It 
laws formerly given on Mt. Sinai, besides 
precepts not expressed before. 

These five books are known as the books 
Pentateuch. They were all written by Moses. 

The Book of Josue is the history of the Jews under 
his rule. It is supposed that he wrote it. 

The Book of Judges contains the history of the Jewish 
nation during the time the Judges were the rulers. 
Samuel is the author. 

The Book of Ruth is the story of Ruth. 
by Samuel also. 

The first and second Books of Kings are sometimes 
called the Books of Samuel because they contain the his- 
tory of the two kings, Saul and David, whom he anointed. 

The third and fourth Books of Kings are the history 


repeats the 
some new 


of the 


It was written 


.of the kingdoms of Israel and Juda from the beginning of 


the reign of Solomon to the captivity in Babylon. They 
were written by many prophets. 

Paralipomenon. This word is from the Greek and 
meaning “that which was left out.” These books are so 
called as they are a kind of supplement of such things as 
were passed over in the books of the Kings. They are 
also spoken of as the “Chronicles.” 

The first and second Books of Esdras take their name 
from the writer. They tell the story of the Jews after 
their return from captivity. 

The Book of Tobias takes its name from the holy old 
man Tobias. 

The Book of Judith tells the story of the holy widow 
and her delivery of her people from Holofernes. 

The Book of Esther records the history of Queen 
Esther. 

The Psalms are hymns of praise. They were written 
mostly by King David. He is often called “The Royal 
Psalmist.” 

The Book of Proverbs consists of wise and weighty 
sentences; regulating the morals of men and directing 
them to wiscdom and virtue. 

Ecclesiastes or the Preacher, is so called because in it 
Solomon sets forth the folly and vanity of the things of 
this world. 

The Canticle of Canticles is so called because it is the 
greatest of all canticles. It is full of high mysteries relat- 
ing to the happy union of Christ and his spouse, the 
Church. Every perfect soul is Christ’s beloved, but above 
all others, the immaculate ever blessed virgin Mother. 
This book was written by Solomon. 

The Book of Wisdom is so called because it treats of 
the excellence of Wisdom. It abounds in instructions 
and contains many prophecies concerning our Lord. 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus is not a part of the Jewish 
Canon but it is accepted by the Catholic Church as 
Divine. It means a “preacher” and gives admirable les- 
sons on all virtues. 

The Book of Isaias is filled with prophecies concern- 
ing the Messias. Isaias. whose name signifies “the salva- 
tion of the Lord” was of the blood royal of the House of 
Juda. He suffered martyrdom, being put to death by his 
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son-in-law. 

The Book of Jeremias is also filled with prophecies. 
Jeremias, whose name signifies “Great before the Lord,” 
was a priest of the tribe of Benjamin. He was a figure 
of the Lord as he underwent many persecutions. 


In his Lamentations he bewails in a pathetic manner 
the miseries of his people and the future destruction of 
the temple and city of Jerusalem. 


Baruch was a disciple of Jeremias and his prophecy is 
sometimes quoted under that of Jeremias. 

Esechial lived at the same time in Babylon that Jere- 
mias lived in Jerusalem. He prophesied many things 
concerning the Messias. His name signifies “Strength of 
God.” He was one of the Jewish captives carried away 
by the Babylonian King. He died a martyr for his faith. 

The Book of Daniel is the story of his life and his 
prophecies concerning our Lord. Daniel, whose name 
signifies “The Judgment of God” was of the royal blood 
of the kings of Juda. He was one of the first to be car- 
ried into captivity. He was so renowned for his wisdom 
that it became a proverb among the Babylonians, ‘As 
wise as Daniel.” The Jews did not commonly number 
him among the prophets as he lived at court and in high 
station in the world, but he is considered by Christians 
as one of the greatest prophets. Our Lord, Himself, 
spoke of him as “Daniel the prophet.” 

Osee is first in the order of time among those who are 
termed the “lesser” prophets. They are so called because 
their prophecies are short. 

Joel prophesied the punishment that would come upon 
the people but comforts them with the promise of the 
Messiah. 

Amos, the next of the “lesser” prophets, denounced 
the people for their repeated crimes, but they continued 
without repentance. 

The prophecy of Abdias is the shortest of the prophe- 
cies as it contains only one chapter. 


The prophecy of Jonas follows. He preached penance 


to the Ninivites and prefigured the death and the resur- 
rection of Christ. 


The prophecies of Michaes, Naham, Habcuc, Sopho- 


nias, Aggeus, Zacharias and Malachias all relate to the 
coming of the Messias. 

Habacuc is supposed to have been the man brought 
by the angel to Daniel in the lions’ den. 

Zophonias foretold the punishment the Jews must 
undergo and their final conversion toward the end of the 
world. 

The Books of the Machabees are so called because 
they are the history of the Jews under the reigns of Judas 
Machabeus and his brethren. They are not received as 
the word of God by the Jews but accepted as such by the 
Catholic Church. The Apostles received them as Tradi- 
tion and the church prefers that to the word of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

In the New Testament we have the four gospels 
written by St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke and St. John. 
These all contain the history of the life and preaching of 
Our Lord. 

St. Matthew and St. John were eye witnesses of many 
things about which they wrote. 

St. Mark was a disciple of St. Peter and received his 
account from the “Prince of the Apostles.” 


St. Luke was a physician and a painter who lived in 
Antioch. He was converted by St. Paul and became his 
disciple and companion in preaching the gospel. 

St. John was the “best beloved” disciple. These four 
are called “Evangelists,” a word meaning “the bringer of 
good tidings.” 

The Acts of the Apostle, by St. Luke, relate the his- 
tory of the Church for the first thirty years of its exist- 
ence. 

The Epistles follow. They are a series of letters to 
the people of the various sections of the primitive church. 
Fourteen were written by St. Paul, “the Apostle of the 


(In connection with the above very helpful outline 
study of the Bible, we desire to call the attention of teach- 
ers to the new Wildermann Edition of the Catholic Bible, 
announced on page 219 of this issue of The Journal. 
Every school should secure one or more copies of this 
excellent, low-priced edition of the Bible—Editor.) 


Gentiles” and seven by St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude and 
St. John. 

Last of all is the Apocalypse or Revelation of St. John. 
It is principally prophecies of things that are to come to 
pass in the Church of Christ, particularly toward the end 
of the world. 


INTERCESSION FOR OUR SICK AND DECEASED 
MEMBERS.—A NOVEMBER THOUGHT. 


By Rev. Madame Cecilia, St. Andrews Convent, London, 
England.—(A Talk to the Class from “Spiritual 
Readings For Mary’s Children.”—Benziger 
Bros. Publishers. 


What a series of contrasts is presented by life in a 
populous city. Here we find the most absolute poverty 
side by side with the greatest opulence of life, the ignor- 
ant and the learned elbow one another in the busy 
streets, crowds of busy workers hurry past the drones of 
society. Men and women are hurrying to and fro intent 
on business or pleasure. The stream of vehicles of all 
decsription is uninterrupted. Bustle and activity fill the 
air and at times the noise of the traffic almost deafens 
you. In the city hospitals hundreds of sick are extended 
on their beds, some suffering intensely, others are uncon- 
scious, others are dying, some are recovering, while here 
and there you see a sheet drawn over the face of one 
who has just expired. What a contrast to the active 
bustling life of the thousands of human beings that 
throng the streets outside. Visit one of those sufferers 
in spirit. There has been an accident and a young girl 
was run over. Kindly hands placed her on a stretcher 
and bore her to the hospital. There the nurses and physi- 
cians are at once in attendance. An operation is neces- 
sary; it is performed immediately and then the patient 
is placed in her bed, where for a time she is unconscious 
of what passes around her. Gradually she comes to her- 
self and takes in the situation. She remembers what has 
happened and tries to speak to the kind nurse. But silence 
is enjoined, for excitement must be avoided. Presently 
the patient is conscious of intense pain. The minutes 
drag on so slowly; hours seem as days to the sufferer. 
If such a condition is prolonged, as it frequently happens, 
what patient endurance is needed! How difficult it is not 
to murmur! Yet many patients are so absorbed by their 
physical sufferings that they can barely utter a prayer 
in the tortures they are enduring. 

Many of our Catholic children are at this moment thus 
suffering either from some disease or accident, and it is 
for such that we ought to pray especially. By our 
prayers we may obtain for them those graces of courage, 
patience and resignation which will enable them to sup- 
port the intensity of their pains or the dreary monotony 
and isolation of their lives. Yes, the sick have need of 
our intercessions. They can do so little for themselves. 
God’s angels watch by their bed suffering, and what 
wondrous pity they must feel for these sufferers. 

Then after weeks of suffering, perhaps, there is a 
fresh phase in the disease and the poor girl who was 
run over is lying on her death-bed. It is only a question 
of a few hours and the sands of life will have run out. 
Can we help the sufferer now? Yes, by our prayers. 
That soul needs perhaps to make an act of perfect con- 
trition and we can obtain that grace for it by an earnest 
prayer. At snuch a moment the devil may come with 
some terrible assault, for he knows his time is short and 
he makes one final desperate effort to wrench that soul 
from the everlasting arms. By our prayers we can frus- 
trate his infernal designs and obtain for that soul the 
courage to conquer in the terrible struggle. Truly the 
dying need our prayers, and how many are even now 
in the bitterness of the last struggle, the issue of which 
must decide their eternity. Pray, then, for those who 
are passing through the valley of the shadow that it may 
be well with them and that they may have a merciful 
judgement. 

The last breath has been drawn, the last tears roll 
down the cheek—all is over—the soul has returned to 
God who made it—judgment is pronounced and the 
guardian angel conducts that soul to the quiet realm of 
purgatory, there to expiate for a time the faults com- 
mitted here below. Can we still help this soul? Yes, 
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even more effectually than when it was upon earth, since 
now there are no imperfections which can frustrate our 
good intentions. The souls in purgatory are in the grace 
of God. They are resigned to His will, but, inasmuch as 
they are prisoners for debt they are helpless. They can 
but suffer and thus atone to God’s justice for past sins. 
They can no longer merit, but by our good works we can 
obtain for them an alleviation of their sufferings or a 
shortening of their time of probation. Hence we should 
profit by this glorious privilege and endeavor to mitigate 
their sufferings and to hasten their entrance into their 
eternal home. 

November brings before us in an especial manner the 
memory of our dead. Let us not forget our deceased 
members. The prayers we offer for them will fall as 
refreshing dew upon their souls, and, since every prayer 
is an act of Christian charity, we ourselves are benefited 
by our intercessions, for by them our merits are increased 
and our charity is deepened. By way of a reminder of 
the suffering souls and of their claim on our pity and 
succor take the striking of the clock, and as it peals forth 
the hours say a little ejaculatory prayer for the sick, the 
dying, and the dead. This is an excellent devotion, and 
the month of November is an appropriate time to acquire 
it. Sooner or later we shall be sick, dying, or dead, and 
then, if we have been charitable and prayed for those in 
need, God certainly will allow that we shall be succored 
by the prayers of the faithful, since our Saviour has prom- 
ised to those who give that, in return, they shall receive 
“sood measure, and pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over.” 


SOME PRAYERS IN VERSE. 
(By Anne O’Neill McGinnis, Omaha, Neb.) 
The Hail Mary. 

Hail Mary, full of grace, 

The Lord is with Thee now; 
*Mongst women, first thy place, 

For truly blest art thou; 
And blest is He—oh, triply blest:— 
Dear Jesus in thy virgin breast. 


O Mary, Mother true, 
Of God, and of us all! 
Our evil deign undo; 
We sinners on thee call: 
Pray for us now, and when our breath 
Fast failing tells the hour of death. 


Jesus, Keep Me. 
Jesus, keep me all the way, 
While I sleep and while I pray; 
Good and gentle I would be, 
Jesus, make me more like Thee. 
Bless the dear ones that I love, 
Guard them from the skies above; 
Let them be Thy child alway; 
This in Thy dear name I pray. 


Night Prayer. 
Now I lay me down to rest, 
Angels guard my little nest. 
Like the wee bird in the tree, 
Loving Father, care for me. 
Glad and well may I awake, 
This I ask for Jesus sake. 


Morning Prayer. 
I thank my God for the night, 
I praise my God for the light, 
I pray my God for His might 
To keep me till tonight. 


Before Class. 
Now before I work today 
IT must not forget to pray, 
To God who kept me through the night, 
And brought me safe to morning light. 
This is the prayer I bring to Thee: 
Open my eyes Thy works to see. 
Raise up my head to praise Thee still, 
Open my hand to do Thy will. 


EXPLANATION OF THE LORDS PRAYER. 
By Rev. Edwin Drury. 


Teaching His disciples how to pray, our Lord Jesus 
Christ said: “Thus therefore shall you pray: Our father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our supersubstantial bread. And forgive us 
our debts, as we also forgive our debtors. And lead us 
not into temptation. But deliver us from evil. Amen.” 

This prayer is a summary of all that men need to 
pray for, and the arrangement of the seven petitions it 
contains indicates the order in which all blessings should 
be asked for. The introductory words, “Our Father who 
are in heaven,” direct our thoughts and aspirations to 
God in heaven, where the just shall enjoy eternal glory; 
and they inspire sentiments to filial love and confidence 
in asking assistance for ourselves and all others. 

The first desire of every soul that loves God must be 
that He should be glorified by being known, loved, hon- 
ored and served by all His creatures. His glory is to be 
desired even more than our own happiness. For this, 
first of all, therefore; we are taught to pray, “Hallowed be 
Thy name.” 

God’s kingdom in this world is the one true Church; 
the glory of His kingdom is revealed to the saints in 
heaven. In the second petition, “Thy kingdom come,” 
we ask God to govern us here in all things by His grace, 
and to bring all men into the one true Church on earth, 
and into the glory of His kingdom hereafter. 

In the third petition, “Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,” we plead for grace to conform our will in 
all things to the holy will of God, that we may be free, 
having the liberty of the children of God, even as the 
angels and saints in heaven. 

In the fourth petition we pray for all necessities for 
soul and body. “Give us this day our daily bread.” In 
the sacred text St. Matthew has “supersubstantial bread.” 
St. Luke has “daily bread.” The word “superstantial im- 
presses the truth that every blessing, whether spiritual 
or material, comes to us through “the living bread which 
came down from heaven,” the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us,” is the fifth petition. It includes and 
emphasizes the obligation to love our neighbor as our- 
selves. Whoever refuses to forgive others asks for his 
own condemnation as often as he repeats this prayer. The 
common use of the word ‘trespasses” in place of “debts” 
in this petition accords with the sacred text, “For if you 
will forgive men their offenses, your heavenly Father will 
forgive you also your offenses.” 

“Lead us not into temptation” is the sixth petition. 
God does not lead us into temptation, but He will give 
to all who ask it the grace to overcome temptation. This 
petition, therefore, teaches us to turn to Him for help 
and protection in every trial that endangers the welfare 
of the soul. 

In the seventh petition, “Deliver us from evil,” we 
beg God to free us from the one great evil—sin. We ask 
also to be delivered from all evils of soul and body, but 
as temporal evils are, in a sense, only relative, and may 
be blessings in disguise, we must pray with entire sub- 
mission to the will of God, willing to endure, with the 
assistance of His grace, whatever evils may befall us, 
hoping for an eternal reward. 


PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from Page 224) 
the contents of the text-book and hence the necessity of 
seeking other sources of information—dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias and the like. This entails training in the man- 
ner of gathering data, the explanation of prefaces, tables 
of contents, indices, etc., with which every child should 
be familiar before leaving the elementary school. The 
intelligent teacher will soon find means to interest every 
member of his class in this important work either by 
assigning topics to each individual or to a group for 
report to the class. The desire to contribute his share 
will arouse interest and stimulate effort in every pupil. 
Exchange of ideas, culled from various sources, will lead 
to the differences of opinions existing among various 
authors. Hence will the pupil be brought face to face 
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An excellent preparation for the singing of the 
with the danger of blindly accepting every statement of 
books and papers as infallible doctrine, and with the 
necessity of testing the conclusions of authors by appeal 
to known facts. The successful teacher will be sufficient 
guard against the danger of this questioning spirit engen- 
dering doubt or skepticism of all recognized authority. 





WHAT THE PARISH SCHOOL CAN DO 

TOWARDS FURTHERING GREGORIAN MUSIC. 
By Joseph Otten, Director Pittsburgh Cathedral Choir. 

Whatever may be the difficulty in reforming the 
musical taste of grown up people, that difficulty does not 
exist in our parochial schools. Our children are bright 
and responsive, 95 per cent of them have correct ears and, 
what is infinitely more important, they have no precon- 
ceived notions, no prejudices. On the contrary, being 
innocent, they have an affinity with the spirit of the 
Church, feel with the Church, and we have but to present 
to them in the proper manner the musical expression of 
that spirit, the Gregorian chant and figured church music 
modeled upon it, to have them like it and sing it beauti- 
fully. The children’s hearts and imaginations are to the 
church musician what the canvas is to the painter, which 
lends itself to his producing thereon his concepts of 
beauty. It is incumbent upon all of us who have any- 
thing to do with the parochial schools and have received 
from God any musical gifts whatever, to heed the call of 
the Supreme Pontiff and study the Gregorian chant and 
sacred music, live ourselves into their spirit and fit our- 
selves to teach them. But as a preliminary step we must 
turn our back on secular music, relegate it to its proper 
place and reduce the time and attention given to it to the 
proper proportion. It is plainly the intention of the head 
of the Church that the Gregorian chant and the spirit 
flowing from it again dominate and inform all our musico- 
artistic activities. Instead of music being the medium 
through which destructive ideas and sentiments insinuate 
themselves into the minds and souls of the present gener- 
ation, the Vicar of Christ wishes it again to become, now 
that its practice is virtually universal, the means for 
rebuilding the moral fibre of the people. And where can 
this great work be so effectively inaugurated as in our 
primary schools? As Catholics and teachers we cannot 
remain indifferent to the appeal of the Holy Father. It 
is our moral obligation to co-operate with his intentions. 


Teach Children to Read Notes. 

To begin with, we must teach our children how to 
read notes. While it is not necessary or even desirable 
to wait until they know how to read music before allow- 
ing them to participate in the singing, it is necessary that 
sight-reading be taught in the schools not only as an 
immediate requirement but also for the end of retaining 
the children’s interest in singing after they have left 
school and are beyond its control. We must teach them 
the correct use of the voice, not in such a manner as to 
make them conscious of their importance, but in order 
that they may do justice to what they sing. Only the 
noblest and loftiest texts and melodies are good enough 
for our young singers. I know from long experience, 
and it can be proved every day, that children learn most 
readily and remember most easily those melodies which 
have come to us from the ages of faith and which are 
simple, direct and spontaneous. Nor is that surprising. 
Have they not a natural affinity with what is simple, direct 
and spontaneous? One of the most ‘pernicious notions 
abroad in the land now-a-days is that we must begin by 
giving the children shallow and sentimental tunes to sing. 
That is the same as saying that we must first corrupt the 
child’s taste in order to form it. The Holy Father says, 
“Sacred music must be true art, for otherwise it will be 
impossible for it to exercise on the minds of those who 
listen to it that efficacy which the Church aims at obtain- 
ing in admitting into her liturgy the art of musical 
sounds.” 


Correct Latin Pronounciation. 
Gregorian chant by the children is the correct pronuncia- 
tion and well accentuated declamation of the Latin text, 
This develops freedom of delivery. 

Obedient and generous acceptance of the Holy Father's 
directions and hearty co-operation with his intentions 
will wean us from the thraldom of an inordinate love of 
secular music and enable us to lead all those under our 
charge into the spirit and beauty of the liturgy; the more 
they become imbued with this beauty, the more they will 
be able to resist the baneful influence of that flippancy, 
irreverence and vulgarity which surround them on all 
sides and which find their most potent exponent in the 
so-called popular song of the day. The singing hy 
must be made the most attractive feature of the schoo 
day. The study of the music of the Church must and c 
easily be made more agreeable to the children by showin 
its relations to their other studies. Having implanted 
the schools a love for and knowledge of the music of the 
Church, congregational singing of the right kind, so much 
desired by the Holy Father, will result naturally and the 
recruiting of our liturgical choirs will no longer be a 
difficult matter. Becoming again, as it was in early times, 
the principal means by which the faithful may actively 
participate in the liturgy, music will be once more, as it 
was always intended to be, a powerful means to “restore 
all things in Christ.” 


REASONS FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE C. E. A. 

The papers and addresses presented at the Ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
and its Departments, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 
24-27, 1912, are given in the report of the Association, 
just issued. The topics and the discussions are numerous 
and varied, but they all deal with problems that demand 
the educator’s attention. This Report is an excellent 
and an adequate statement of the actual position of 
Catholic education in the United States. 

“The success which the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation has achieved in its special work is due to two 
things,” says Rev. F. W. Howard, the secretary-general 
in his introduction to the present report. 

“First, the Association was organized as a purely 
voluntary society and has always retained this character. 
Its annual meeting is held with the permission, and under 
the authority of the Ordinary of the diocese in which it 
assembles. It is well understood and agreed by all its 
members, that it shall not develop into an institution. It 
has, therefore, never assumed any legislative power, and 
it has never sought to impose regulations or recom- 
mendations on any of its members. The member who 
attends the meeting knows that he does so with the un- 
derstanding that he is present as an individual, and that 
he does not commit his institution, his order, or his 
diocese to any proposal or suggestion he may see [it 
to offer for the improvement of Catholic educational 
work. This has promoted a spirit of confidence and 
of helpfulness in all the deliberations. 

“The second cause of the success of the Association 
lies in the fact that it was organized with a single pur- 
pose in view: “to promote by study, conference and dis- 
cussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work 
in the United States;” and through the nine years of its 
existence it has never deviated in any way from this pur- 
pose. The time of the Convention seems too short to 
deal with the questions that arise, but Catholic educators 
of the country are always anxious to attend the meet- 
ings for they know that the entire time is given to the 
study and discussion of problems and interests that di- 
rectly relate to the work of Catholic education. 

“The work in all Departments and Sections of the 
Association is developing each year, and at the present 
time a most active, hopeful and fruitful interest is shown. 
The Association has enjoyed a steady but a substantial 
growth, and the attendance of so many eminent Catholic 
educators at the meetings, year after year, is convincing 
evidence of the importance it now holds in the educa- 
tional work of the Church in the United States. TT] 
Association has received the most cordial and sympathetic 
approval of the Episcopacy from the date of its organt- 
zation, and this practical encouragement of the Bishops 
was the most notable feature of the Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion.” 


\ 
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Blackboard Calendar for November 
H. W. Jacobs, Supervisor of Drawing, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Noveinber Memory Verses 


THE FREEMAN’S VOTE 

A weapon that comes down as still 

As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God; 
And from its force nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you,—’tis the ballot box. 

—John Pierpont. 


ON THANKSGIVING DAY 

Let us give thanks to those who sow 
The grain and fruit that make us grow. 
Thanks for the sun, the rain, the snow, 
That helped the grain and fruit to grow. 
Thanks for the turkey and the pie, 
Thanks that we live and did not die. 
Thanks for the coming of the fall, 
Thanks unto God who gives us all. 


—Selected. THANKSGIVING 
ERNE Lord, for the erring thought 
NOVEMBER Not into evil wrought! 
Oh, dear old dull November, Lord, for the wicked will 
: They don’t speak well of you; Betrayed and baffled still! 
They say your winds are chilling; For the heart from itself kept, 
Your skies are never blue. Our thanksgiving accept. 
They tell how you go sighing For ignorant hopes that were 
Along the leafless trees; ; Broken to our blind prayer; 
You have no warmth nor brightness, For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
All kinds of things like these. Unto our chastisement; 
But, oh, dear me! November, or all loss of seeming good, 
5 ; : Quicken our gratitude. 
They just forgot to speak wD, Howells 
About the pretty color . Sgt ee F 
On each round apple’s cheek; oe 
eee GOVERN THE LIPS 
How yellow is each pumpkin ; ac 
: ae As they were palace doors, the king within; 
That in the garden lies, T Siena Rail ae : at aanieili 
Almost as good as sunshine, afaaah Seas ae pos ee ee 
And better still for pies. - a aseata ead +e . 
P —Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Oh, yes, dear old November, ° 
You’ve lots of nice, good things; Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord; 
All thru the month we're longing But they that deal truly are His delight. 
To taste your turkey wings. —Bible. 
What if you’re dull a little, The drying up a single tear has more 
Or just a little gray, Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 
If not for you, we’d never have —Byron. 
Dear old Thanksgiving day. 
—Selected. 


i 

Scorn not the lightest word or deed, 

ee Nor deem it void of power; 

A DAY’S WORK There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed 
That waits its natal hour. 

No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
How vast its powers may be, 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 


Eight hours to sleep, and two to walk, 

And three to eat and laugh and talk; 

Six for study every day; 

Five are left for work and play. 

Eat well, sleep well, work well, read well, 

And your life will always go well. 
—Selected. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
—_— --—— +@: 
Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a_ giant. 
—William Shakespeare. 


tee 
Square thyself for use. A stone that may 


Fit in the wall is not left by the way. 
—Persian Proverb. 


—_——_———@: 
Ah, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land? 
—Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
We find in life exactly what we put into it. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


1 —$____— 
The yellow chestnut showers its gold, 


The sumachs spread their fire. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


———_——— 
Cowards are cruel, but the brave 


Love mercy and delight to save. 
—Gay. 


Studies of Noted Paintings 


Miss Elsie May Smith 
THE WOUNDED LAMB—MEYER the misfortune of some dumb creature who has been ren 
dered helpless by an accident and is no longer able to 
VON BREMEN engage in its usual movements. Such a picture is “Th 
i ecaal , 7 eae Wounded Lamb,” by Meyer von Bremen. Notice th 
‘ew sights are more beautiful than that of children : ee 
' ; : lamb in the elder girl’s arms and how carefully she holds 
moved with sympathy because of the sufferings of some it, the position and looks of the other children, and th 
There is a pleasing motive for a  lamb’s injured limb. The girl holding the lamb glances 
down at her sister, who has extended her hand to touc! 


the wounded leg, while she gazes at it with the most ab 
Observe her face carefully. Notic 


helpless little animal. 
picture in their deep interest and concern, and their 
sympathy for the wounded and disabled. So fond of 
ceaseless activity themselves, they are quick to realize sorbed, intent look. 
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her brother’s upturned face and his fine large eyes. He, 
too, takes great interest in his sister and the lamb. The 
youngest child has his back turned toward us, and holds 
in his hand the string fastened to his toy. Notice him 
carefully. How beautiful and graceful he is! Notice 
his head, shoulders, arms and feet, and the way he 
stands. Observe how the children are grouped together 
in the center of the picture. How natural and yet how 
artistic the grouping is! Notice the children’s clothing 
and the lamb’s head and fleece. Notice that there is a 
ribbon about the lamb’s neck. This shows us that the 
children have treated it as a pet, and so are doubly 
griev ‘d that harm has come to it. This explains to us 
why they watch it with such intent and sympathetic con- 
cern. Their own pet whom they have-loved and cared 
for is hurt. Even the youngest has left his play and 
joined the others to see what has happened. 

Notice the trees and the beautiful, graceful shrubbery. 
Note how the light falls upon them; while the tree 
trunks are in deep shadow, the leaves catch the strong 
light. The shrubbery along the fence, just behind the 
children, is especially beautiful. See how natural it 
looks. This is also true of the fence. Notice the build- 
ing at the left——no doupt the home of the children, and 
where they will nurse the wounded lamb. The house 
has a double door, the upper part of which is thrown 
open so that we cannot see it. Notice the suggestive 
background of the scene. The mountains, towering 
higher as the view recedes, tell us of a wild mountain- 
ous country, such as we usually think of in connection 
with sheep. Note the narrow path or trail winding 
along the mountain side, adding to the picture another 
touch of naturalness and charm. The whole is a beauti- 
ful portrayal of childish sympathy with a wounded pet, 
of love, and interest in another’s misfortune, and of the 
way children will respond to the call of distress. 


Questions for Study 

What has happened to this lamb? How do we know it 
has been hurt? 

How does the girl hold it? 
her? 

How do the children show their concern about the 
lamb? 

Do you think they sympathize with it? 
show it? 

What is the other sister doing? 
her eyes? 

What is the elder brother doing? 
interest in the lamb? 

How does he show it? 

What has the younger brother in his hand? What 
was he probably doing before his sister appeared with 
the lamb? What did he then do? 

How do we know that the lamb has been treated as a 
pet by the children? 

Do you think they feel more grieved because the lamb 
is a pet than they would otherwise feel? What kind of 
children are they if they make a pet of a little lamb and 
feel sorry when it gets h: rt? 

Do you think they are «ind-hearted children? 
think they are good to all their pets? 

Do you like the way the artist has represented these 
children? Are they natural? Are they attractive? What 
do you think of the youngest one? Does he seem to be 
a beautiful child? Does he look natural cs he stands 
there with his hands behind him holding the string 
fastened to his toy? 

How are the children dressed? 

Do you think the lamb would make a pleasing pet? 
Would you like to have such a pet? Did you ever see a 
lamb? Did you ever have a pet lamb? 

How and where are these children grouped in the pic- 
ture? 

Is the grouping natural? 
anced? 

llas the picture unity? Why? 


Who have gathered about 


How do they 


What look has she in 


Does he take an 


Do you 


Is it artistic? Well bal- 
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What do you see in the picture besides the children? 

Where is the strong light and where are the shadows? 

Is the shrubbery beautiful? What makes it so? 

What do you see on the left of the picture? What do 
you think this building is? What kind of a door has it? 

What do you see in the background? What do the 
mountains show us regarding the country? Is it the 
kind of country in which sheep are often raised? 

What do you see winding along the mountain side? 
Does it add to the naturalness of the picture? 

Do you like this picture?) Why do you think it is an 





The Wounded Lamb.—Meyer von Bremen. 


Does 
Does 


attractive picture? 


Does it teach us any lesson? 
it increase our sympathy for wounded animals? 
it make us feel more tender toward the weak and help- 
less? 


The Artist 

Johann Georg Meyer, better known as Meyer von Bre- 
men, because his birthplace was the city of Br:men, was 
born October 28, 1813. He was a pupil in the Dussel- 
dorf Academy, where he studied under the artists Karl 
Sohn and Schadow. At that time Dusseldorf was the 
most famous art school in Europe. At first Meyer drew 
the subjects of his pictures from the Bible, but after a 
journey thru the mountains, where he studied the peas- 
ants, he adopted a different style, and began to paint 
pictures which showed the every-day life of the people 
he had known and studied. Thus he became a popular 
genre painter. In 1852 he settled in Berlin, of whose 
academy he became a professor eleven years later. He 
also became a member of the Amsterdam Academy. He 
received a medal at the Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. His pictures, which are nearly all small 
in size, brought high prices during his lifetime. Many 
of the best of them now are owned in the United 
States, especially in New York and Philadelphia. A pic- 
ture called “The Letter,” is in the Wolfe collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. Meyer died 


in Berlin, December 6, 1886. 
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Language Stories for Reproduction 
Effie L. Bean, Winona, Minn. 


JOHNNY’S TRIP TO GRANDPA’S 
It was the day before Thanksgiving and little four- 
year-old Johnny was anxiously awaiting the coming of 


grandpa with the big sleigh and horses. Pretty soon 


he heard the jingle of bells and sure enough there was 
grandpa coming down the street. 

Johny’s mother quickly put on his coat, cap and mit- 
tens and when grandpa drove up to the gate Johnny 
was waiting for him. Mamma lifted him up to the seat 
beside grandpa and tucked the big fur robe around him. 

“Good-bye, mamma,” shouted Johnny as grandpa 


drove off. How proud he felt to be going to grandpa’s 


and grandma’s all by himself, for mamma and papa were 
not coming until tomorrow. 


Where the road was level grandpa let Johhny hold 
the lines. What fun it was to say “Get up” to the big 
horses. 

Pretty soon they reached the farm 
grandma at the door. 

After dinner Johnny helped grandma look over 
raisins and nuts for the big fruit cake. In the evening 
Johnny and grandpa popped some corn and roasted 
some apples. 

The next morning Johnny was up bright and early 
and helped grandpa feed the pigs and horses, watched 
him milk the cows and then hunted for eggs. 

At ten o’clock a big sleigh drove up and there were 
mamma and papa and two aunts and uncles and four 
little cousins. 

What fun it was playing games in the big kitchen 
and cracking nuts and eating pop-corn. When night 
came Johnny was a very tired but happy boy. 


and there was 


TOMMY AND THE PIES 


Tommy’s mother had baked three big pumpkin pies 
for Thanksgiving. She put them on « shelf in the pantry. 
Then she got ready to go down to 1 and told Tommy 
to be a good boy and she would bring him some candy. 

After awhile Tommy began to think about those pies. 
Then he went to the pantry to look zt them. How nice 
they looked. “I wish I had a piece,” said Tommy. 
“Mother wouldn’t care, I know.” Then Tommy did a 
very naughty thing. He got a chair and climbed up 
on it. He looked all around and then all at once he 
reached over and quick as a wink he broke off a piece 
of one of the pies. He ate it quickly, but somehow the 
pie didn’t taste very good. Do you know why? “Oh, 
dear,” said Tommy a few minutes later. “I wish | 
hadn’t taken that piece of pie. What will mother say?” 
When mother came home Tommy didn’t run to meet 
her as he always had done. “Why,” said mother, “what 
is the matter?” 

Then Tommy burst into tears and told her how 
naughty he had been. Mother didn’t say very much, 
but Tommy didn’t get any candy and ‘‘at night for 
supper everybody had pie except Tommy, and he only 
had bread and butter and water. 


THANKFUL JUMBO 


Jumbo was a big fat turkey. He liked to strut about 
the yard and say, “Gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble. I’m 
the biggest turkey here.” 

Two days before Thanksgiving Mr. Grey came out 
to look at the turkeys and said, “Well, well, these tur- 
keys are looking fine, especially you, Jumbo.” This 
afternoon I must get you ready for market.” So right 
after dinner Mr. Grey and another man made some big 
boxes with slats across the front to let in the air and 


put the turkeys in them. It took a big, big box for 
Jumbo. Then they were put in a big wagon and taken 
to town and a butcher bought them. “Oh, oh,” said 
Jumbo, “I’m afraid I’ll be killed! What shall I do?” 

The next morning as the butcher came to take him out 
of his box a man came along and said, “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Butcher. What are you going to do with that 
fine turkey?” “Why, I was just going to kill him.” “Oh 
he’s too fine for that. Just sell him to me.” So the 
butcher did and the man took Jumbo down town to 
a big building where there was a poultry show. Thliere 
were many nice, big chickens, geese, ducks and tur- 
keys, but none were so nice as Jumbo. 

People came in all day long to look at them and 
admire them. : 

Jumbo was a very thankful turkey. 
why? 


Do you know 


THE FIRST SKATING 

Ralph and Donald were walking hom: from school 
one Friday night. ‘How cold it is,” said Ralph. “It 
won't take long to freeze over the pond, and then, hur- 
rah, for skating!” 

“I’m going to look up my skates tonight,” said Don- 
ald, “so I'll be ready as soon as the ice is strong 
“All right,” said Ralph. “I will, too.” 

The next morning as Ralph was eating his breakfast 
his big brother Jim came in and said, “It froze pretty 
hard last night. 


enough.” 


I forgot and left a pail of w.ter out 
of doors and this morning it was froz _ solid.” 

“Oh, Jim, do you suppose the pond is frozen so we 
can skate on it today?” aske|! Ralph. 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder a bit, but I'll go down and 
see and then we'll be sure.” 

Pretty soon Ralph saw him coming vack and he ran 
to the door to meet him. Jim waved his hand and 
shouted, “Get your skates. It’s all right.” 

It didn’t take long for Ralph to get on his cap, coat 
and mittens and then with his skates over kis shoulder, 
away he ran to Donald’s house. 

A little later the two boys were merrily skating on 
the pond. 


NCVEMBER SUNSHINE 


“Oh, mamma,” said Alice one November day, “how 
dark and gloomy it is. The sun hasn’t shone for a 
whole week.” 

“How would you like to play the sunshine game?” 
said mamma. 

“The sunshine game? 
heard of it before.” 

“Well, dear, you know the sunshine makes everything 
bright and cheerful and hunts out all the dark corners 
Now, suppose you play you are sunshine. You know 
grandma lost her thimble this morning and Baby Ruth 
lost her ball. Suppose my little Sunshine tries to find 
them.” 

“Oh, what fun. Here goes the sunshine.” 
she went, clapping her nands. 

In a few minutes she ran to grandma, saying, “Here 
is your thimble, grandma. I found it ‘n a dark corner 
under a chair.” Then she found Brby Ruth’s ball behind 
the piano and baby smiled at her. 

When papa came home to dinner he said, “I wonder 
what became of my pencil. When I got down town 
this morning I couldn’t find it.” 

“Here it is, papa. I round it behind the door this 
morning when I was playing sunshine.” 

“Well, you are papa’s dear little ray of sunshine.” 


What game is that? I never 


And away 
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A Topical Study in Industrial Geography 


C. M. Sanford, State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 


COTTON 


The cotton with which we are all so familiar is raised 
on a shrubby plant that grows to a height of four or 
five feet. Tho the botanist recognizes a great many 
varieties of the cotton plant, only a few are of any com- 
mercial importance. Those most important are: (1) 
the upland or American cotton, (2) the sea-island cot- 
ton with long silky fibers, (3) the Egyptian cotton which 
is not unlike the sea-island cotton and (4) the Peruvian 
cotton which is of a woolly character. 


I. SOIL AND CLIMATE 

The cotton plant thrives best in the subtropical re- 
gions midway between the more heated and the tem- 
perate zones. Long summers with plenty of bright 
sunshine, and an increasing daily range of temperature 
are essential. If the rainfall is too abundant, the plants 
will produce foliage rather than cotton. In the United 
States, cotton can be raised as far north as the thirty- 
seventh parallel. Thru what states does this parallel 
pass? In Asia the fortieth parallel marks the north- 
ern limit of cotton. On an outline map of the world 
draw this parallel. How can you account for the fact 
that cotton can be grown farther north in Asia than in 
the United States? In the southern hemisphere prac- 
tically no cotton is raised south of the twentieth par- 
allel. On your map draw this parallel. 


II. CULTIVATION OF COTTON 
Soil to grow cotton must be fertile and rich, espe- 
cially in lime. The cotton plant is especially quick to 
respond to a fertilizer. Oil-cake derived from the cot- 
ton seed is the best fertilizer that can be used. The 
value of oil cake as a fertilizer is due to the fact that 


in growing cotton the seed withdraws from the soil 
ten times more of the valuable soil ingredients than 


does the fibre. The oil-cake may be used directly as 
a manure, or it may be fed to the animals kept on the 
cotton fields. 

The seeds are planted in rows about three feet apart 
by the use of a cotton planter that in some respects 
resembles a corn planter. Usually cotton is planted 
the last of March, blooms in June and is picked at in- 
tervals from the first of september until about the mid- 
dle of December. During this period of growth the 
plants must be pruned and often to, ped to prevent 
the growth of too much foliage. Furthermore, they 
must be protected from the horde of enemies that seek 
to destroy them. Among these enemies we have: (1) 
cut worms that destroy the young sprouts, (2) army- 
worms that cut off leaves and cotton bolls, (3) boll- 
worms that get into the bolls and destroy them and 
(4) the cotton boll-weevil that lays eggs in the cot- 
ton bolls, which develop grubs that destroy the bolls. 
The weevil alone destroys millions of dollars worth of 
cotton each year. (Make this topic more real by enu- 
merating the enemies that strive to destroy the garden.) 


III. PICKING COTTON 

Single stalks have been xnown to produce from 150 
to 200 bolls, tho usually they produce much less. 
An average yield would be about twenty bolls per stalk. 
If all these bolls ripened at the same time picking would 
be an easy task, for it could be done vy machinery. 
Recently a pneumatic picking machine has been invented, 
but not so perfected that it can discriminate between the 
Tipe and the unripe cotton. If it can be perfected it 
will revolutionize the cotton industry as did the cotton 
gin. Since on the same plant bolls are ripening daily 
thruout the entire fall, each field must be picked 
Over again and again. As soon as the bolls burst the 
locks of cotton streaming from thcm catch the wind- 
driven dust and sand and are wet with dew and rain. 


For these reasons they must be picked at once. Most 
of our American cotton is picked by negro men, women 
and children. Pickers are paid from thirty to fifty cents 
per hundrea pounds of cotton, including the seed. As 
the cotton is picked it is placed in baskets or bags slung 
on the shoulders of the pickers. Good pickers can pick 
from 200 to 300 pounds of cotton a day. 


IV. GINNING COTTON 

The tedious and costly method of separating by hand 
the cotton from the tenaciously clinging seeds has for 
centuries retarded the development of the cotton indus- 
try. So slow was this method that a laborer could not 
average to separate more than a pound of lint cotton 
a day. With the invention of the cotton gin by Eli 
Whitney, a Yankee school master then teaching in 
South Carolina, the entire cotton industry has been rev- 
olutionized. The saw gin which was invented by Mr. 
Whitney is still in use over much of the South. “Un- 
like most inventions it sprang from the mind of the in- 
ventor a perfect machine.” 

Formerly nearly every plantation owned its own gin; 
now the gins, which are much larger, are owned by 
companies, and located at railroad stations. The con- 
stant danger of fire causes the different houses that 
make up a ginning plant to be built separately. Thus 
the house for storing the cotton to be ginned is usually 
about fifty feet from the building containing the ma- 
chinery. Still a third building is used for storing the 
bales. The building containing the machinery is prac- 
tically fire-proof, being made of brick or steel with ce- 
ment floors. 


V. BALING COTTON 

The cotton fibre as it passes from the gin is imme- 
diately pressed into bales. Formerly each bale was 
nearly square and weighed 500 pounds. These bales 
were held together with steel bands and _ covered 
with jute cloth to keep the cotton clean. This method 
of baling cotton has become very unpopular for the 
reason that the bales on account of their shape are very 
difficult to handle, and are very inflammable. 

Now cylindrical bales are largely replacing the old- 
fashioned tortoise-back bales. These are from three 
to four feet long, from eighteen inches to two feet in 
diameter and weigh between 250 and 400 pounds. As 
fast as the cotton is ginned it is pressed into these 
bales. Since the process is slow the fibre is not injured, 
and all the air is pressed out, rendering the bales prac- 
tically fire-proof. 


VI. WHERE COTTON IS GROWN 

The United States, India, China and Egypt produce 
fully 95 per cent of the world’s crop. In 1901 the total 
output was 14,000,000 bales. Of this the United States 
produced 10,000,000, India with the rest of Asia 2,000,000 
and Egypt 1,000,000 bales. 

(a) China. In China cotton is rarely if ever made 
the exclusive crop; on the other hand it is raised in 
a_small way by a great many people. The cotton raised 
is short, coarse and harsh. The annual production is 
a little over a million bales. With the exception of a 
small quantity exported to Japan, the entire amount 
is consumed at home, for not since 1867 has China 
exported cotton to Europe. 

(b) India. From 1860 to 1865 India furnished 45 per 
cent of the cotton manufactured in Europe. Ten years 
later the amount furnished had dropped to 26 per cent 
and there has been a gradual decrease until at present 
it has fallen to 7 per cent. Uncertainty regarding rainfall 
is India’s worst drawback, for its soil is well suited to 
the growth of cotton. So pronounced is this drawback 
that the average annual yield per acre is only seventy- 
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five pounds of lint cotton, as against an average in the 
United States of 240 pounds and the quality is inferior 
to that grown in this country. The rapid increase in 
the consumption of cotton in India is likely to absorb 
every possible increase in production. 

c) Egypt. Practically the entire crop is exported. 
Forty years ago the amount exported was 400,000 bales, 
each weighing 500 pounds; now it is 860,000 bales. The 
quality grown in Egypt is very superior and second only 
to sea-island cotton. For this reason efforts have been 
made to increase Egypt’s cotton crop. It is, however, 
difficult to do so since all of Egypt is a barren waste 
except the land that can be reached by the river Nile. 
Alexandria, for example, has a yearly rainfall of but 
eight inches, which is about the rainfall of Utah. In 
1902 an irrigation project was completed that increases 
the acreage of cultivable land by 1,500,000 acres, a half 
of which is devoted to the growth of cotton. Nowhere 
can so much cotton be raised on an acre as on the irri- 
gated land of the Nile valley. (If each acre produces 
300 pounds of lint cotton, by how many bales does this 
irrigation project increase Egypt’s output?) 

(d) Russia. During the past twenty years Russia has 
been untiring in her efforts to grow cotton within her 
own borders. In addition to constructing extensive irri- 
gation works, she has imposed a high duty on cotton 
imported into the empire. Encouraged in these ways 
the amount produced has increased about 20 per cent. 
All this cotton is consumed in Russia. 

(e) Brazil. Brazil now produces 200,000 bales yearly 
and practically all of it is consumed in Brazilian cotton- 
mills. For climatic reasons Brazil finds it difficult to 
materially increase the acreage devoted to the growth 
of cotton. 

(f) The United States. Cotton was first grown in 
Delaware and Virginia. Very early the center of cot- 
ton production moved southward until in 1860 it had 
reached Birmingham, Ala. Since 1860 the cotton center 


has moved westward until it is now west of the Mis- 


sissippi river. Texas leads in the production of cot- 
ton, with an output equal to the combined output of 
Egypt, Russia and Brazil. Georgia and Mississippi tie 
for second place, either state producing more than 
China or India. Other important cotton growing states 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, the Carolinas and 
Oklahoma, each producing about a million bales yearly. 
In 1843 the total output for the entire United States 
was but two million bales. By 1860 this amount had 
doubled, but there was no increase from 1860 to 
1870. Why? Since 1870 the industry has developed with 
such remarkable rapidity that in 1910 we produced 14,- 
000,000 bales, or seven-tenths of the world’s crop. Even 
now it is estimated that less than one-tenth of the 
available land within the cotton belt is devoted to the 
growth of cotton. Much of this land, tho well suited 
to the growth of cotton, is not producing crops of any 
kind. 

Cotton is grown in the South under three conditions: 
(1) There are plantations of hundreds and even thou- 
sands of acres owned by whites and worked by negroes, 
who work either for wages or for a share of the crop; 
(2) The land is owned by wealthy whites and sublet in 
small tracts to tenants either white or black, mostly 
black; (3) The small farmer, who owns and tills his 
land, does not raise cotton exclusively. 

During the past ten years lint cotton, that is cotton 
from which the seed has been removed, has brought 
on an average about ten cents a pound. The most 
serious drawback to cotton growing has been the sud- 
den fluctuations in the price of cotton due to the fact 
that crop has been controlled by men who do not sym- 
pathize with the toilers in the field. These men are 
wholly without the cotton belt and are engaged in the 
doubtful occupation of speculation. Also too many 
middle men work injury alike to producers and con- 
sumers, and the cotton industry is particularly unfortu- 
nate in this respect. To finance the cotton crop in the 
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interest alike of the growers, the manufacturers and the 
consumers, would be one of the most important benefits 
that could be conferred upon the South, and would be 
highly beneficial to the North as well. 


VII. WHERE COTTON IS MANUFACTURED 

Thru all the centuries, even up to the American 
Revolution, the spinning wheel and the hand-loom were 
used exclusively. During this long period cotton mills 
and factories were unknown, for the cotton was manu- 
factured in the individual homes of the people. With 
the advent of the factory system New England soon 
took the lead in cotton manufacture. Excellent water 
power, a soil too poor to encourage the people in agri- 
culture, together with marked enterprise and skill on 
the part of the people, account for the centralization 
of the industry in New England. In 1860 twelve-thir- 
teenths of all the spindles in the Unitea States were 
in New England. Since then cotton mills have multi- 
plied rapidly, but the increase has been in the South. 
With the recent industrial awakening in the South it 
has discovered that it, too, has excellent water power, 
that it is supplied with an abundance of cheap coal and 
that it has the decided advantage of nearness to raw 
product. 

In 1901 of the 15,000,000 spindles in the United States, 
6,000,000 were in the South. During the next six years 
the South forged forward with such strides that in 1907 
it manufactured 323,000 pounds more than did New 
England during that year. So now the South justly 
boasts that it surpasses New England in cotton manu- 
facture; but the apparent lead is to some extent over- 
come by the fact that the South manufactures the 
cheaper, coarser grades of cloth classed as “brown 
sheeting,” while New England’s output is of a finer 
quality. Tho cotton mills are springing up over 
the entire South, they are most numerous in North 
Carolina, which has 276 mills. Even with the remark- 
able expansion of the industry, less than half of our 
total crop is manufactured at home. In 1907 57 per 
cent of American grown cotton was exported. Of this 
Great Britain received four-ninth, Germany two-ninths 
and France one-ninth. In 1909 there were in Great 
Britain 53,000,000 spindles, in the United States 28,000,- 
000, in Germany 10,000,000, in Russia 8,000,000 and in 
France 7,000,000 spindles. . 

Liverpool is the largest market inthe world for Ameri- 
can cotton. China is the largest purchaser of American 
cotton cloths. Most of it is sent to Shanghai for distri- 
bution. Trace the route a ship would take from New 
Orleans to Liverpool. From Boston to Shanghai. 


VIII. COTTON SEED 

For every pound of cotton fibre there are two pounds 
of seed. Fifty years ago this seed accumulated in huge 
piles at the gins only to decay and waste. Strangely 
enough the little state of Rhode Island was the first to 
successfully extract the oil from cotton seed, and the 
first oil mill was located at Providence. This mill was in 
operation from 1855 to 1862. The seed was shipped from 
New Orleans. Trace the route a boat would take from 
New Orleans to Providence. Can you think of any 
special reason why the industry should have ceased in 
1862? Since the civil war the industry has gradually 
grown until there are now about 400 oil mills in opera- 
tion which produce 100,000,000 gallons of oil yearly? The 
present annual output of a single company, “The 
American Cotton Oil Company,” is valued at $20,000,000. 

A ton of cotton seed yields 1,000 pounds of meats, 
900 pounds of hulls and 100 pounds of linters. The 
“linters” is the short fuzz that clings to the seed even 
after it has passed thru the gin, and is commercially 
known as “cotton batting.” If possible show a sample to 
the class. 

Even the hulls are now highly valued and are used 
for two purposes. As they are rich in carbohydrates 
they make an excellent coarse fodder for stock. The 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Relating the School Work and Home Work 
—Domestic Science 


By Grace Marian Smith of | H C Service Bureau 


As the Thanksgiving season approaches, there are 
many opportunities for relating the home life and schooi 
life. Our study of corn with a “Corn Day” as a climaa 


Boys’ Class in Cookery, Dunn County School of Agri- 
culture and Domestic Economy, Menomonie, Wis. 


leads to the story of the Pilgrims and the first Thanks- 
giving Day. Altho the first official national Thanksgiving 
was named in President Lincoln’s proclamation in 1864, 
the Pilgrims’ festival was a thanksgiving and was there- 
after kept annually in some states. The story of the way 
the Pilgrims collected their produce and took account of 
provisions on hand is repeated by us every year when 
we gather into the cellar, and barn, and storehouse, the 
year’s harvest. 

What have we to gather? Let the pupils name the 
different fruits, vegetables, grains, and other provisions 
stored in their section of the country. 

Call for reports on when and how each product is 
gathered and stored. 

In every neighborhood there are always some who 
excel in some particular work. Learn how these experts 
do. If Mr. Jones has a very successful potato farm, 
visit it and learn just how he gathers them, how he packs 
those for sale, and where and when he markets them; 
also learn how he stores those for home consumption, 
and on an average how many a family uses per year. 
Invite Mr. Jones to stop at the school-house some day 
and tell about the way he conducts his potato farm. 
Study the food value of potatoes and ways of preparing 
them. The history of the potato is also an interesting 
topic. 

Discuss ways of keeping vegetables and fruits fresh for 
the winter season. A pit or underground cellar care- 
fully banked and covered with dirt, manure. straw, or 
leaves, keeps the apples, potatoes, turnips, and parsnips 
sound and fresh and gives them a flavor not found ‘n 
those stored in another way. Care must be taken not 
to cover too warm, as they may shrivel or rot, and 


not to use too much manure nor let it lie too close to 
the vegetables or they may absorb the flavor. There 
should be a special trench built for cabbage. 

This trench should be lined with 
straw or leaves, then the cabbages 
put in heads down and the earth 
and straw carefully banked about 
them to cover. 

Pumpkins and squash will keep 
some time if stored in the cellar 
or in a dry, cool place. If they are 
stored in oats they will keep sev- 
eral weeks longer. Watermelons 
stored in oats will keep under 
favorable conditions until nearly 
Christmas. 

Tomato vines may be pulled and 
the green tomatoes allowed to 
ripen on the vine. Celery, sweet 
potatoes, and beets buried in sand 
will retain their flavor and keep 
longer than if simply piled on the 
floor or in bins. Horseradish may 
be dug with the tops on and stored, 
roots down, in a box of earth in 
the cellar. In this way it will keep 
fresh for winter use. 

In all cases it is necessary to 
select sound, mature fruit, and as 
nearly perfect as possible. Care 
should be taken that it is not over- 
mature or it will decay more read- 
ily. Be careful not to bruise. In 
cutting, leave a little of the vine or 
stem on the fruit. Most vegetables 
do better stored stem end up. 
Keep dry and cool. 

In the case of especially choice fruit or fruit which 
does not keep well, put in paper sacks and tie closely 
about the stems. Wrap pears and delicate fruits in 
tissue paper and bury in sand. Select choice bunches 
of grapes, sear the end of the stem with sealing wax, 
tie in paper bags and they can be preserved for some 
time after the out door fruit has spoiled 





The Products of the Season. 
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Cranberries and pie-plant may be 

placed in cans and covered with 
cold water and sealed. We heat 
most fruits and vegetables which 
we can. Why? 


Bacteria are present everywhere 
in the air, the water, all about us. 
Some of these are beneficial and 
some are harmful. They grow and 
multiply rapidly when conditions 
are right; that is, when they have 
anything on which to grow, when 
there is sufficient moisture, and 
the proper temperature. In the 
case of fruit. the growth of the 
bacteria sets free gases and forms 
acids which cause the fruit to spoil 
and render it unfit for food. 

Heating the fruit kills the bac- 
teria and prevents their multiplica- 
tion. It would be of no use to kiil 
the bacteria in the fruit if the fruit 
is put in a can in which there are 
live bacteria. It is therefore neces- 
sary in canning fruit to scald out 
the cans, boil the covers and rub- 
bers, and otherwise exercise ex- 
treme care to kill all bacteria and 
their spores. Scald the jars and 
rubbers just before putting in the 
fruit. We should not use a cracked 
or broken jar, because it would al- 
low the passage of air which 
might contain bacteria. 


For canning, we should choose perfect fruit, not too 
ripe, as over-ripe fruit decays easily. On the other hand, 
under-ripe fruit lacks the flavor of the mature fruit, so 


we must be careful to get it at exactly the right stage 
if we want the best results. Prepare the fruit by wash- 
ing carefully, removing hulls, stems, or anything of this 
nature. In canning berries and small fruits, try to keep 
them whole. For marmalades and jams they should be 
cooked smooth. Tomatoes, when preserved, should be 
kept whole; when canned they may be cut in pieces and 
cooked thoroly. 

Some instructions on preserving, relative amounts of 
sugar and fruit and other general principles may be 
given to the students. Just as the girls should know the 
broad general principles in agricultural subjects, so the 
boys should have some knowledge of the laws of foods 
and food values. For demonstration work, can a tew 
quarts of tomatoes which may be used next winter for 
making tomato soup or served in some other form at a 
school luncheon. 

To Dr. S. A. Knapp, formerly of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Service, is due the organization and growth of 
the “Girls’ Canning and Poultry Clubs.” 

To begin with, each girl might raise and can the to- 
matoes grown on one-tenth of an acre or less. Prepara- 
tion of the ground, planting and care of the young plants, 
methods by which the production may be increased, 
spraying or treating for insect pests, gathering and pre- 
serving the fruit, and cooking or marketing it, may all 
be studied with this one vegetable. Tomatoes are easily 
grown, palatable, and healthful, altho their food value 
is small. 

Just here we might have a short lecture on the many 
simple foods which are easily prepared, much more di- 
gestible and nutritious than some elaborate dishes which 
require special training, a great deal of work, and in the 
end contain little food value and are hard to digest. 

Everyone should have each day a little muscle-build- 
ing food, a little flesh-producing, some mineral matter 
for bone tissue, and some roughage to aid in the diges- 
tion. Another important matter is that the food should 
be palatable. We therefore aim at a variety of foods 
from day to day so that we may not tire of any one 


Louisville, Ky., pupils transplanting tomatoes raised by 
the school children in the hot bed, after rad- 
ishes, lettuce and onions had matured. 


thing which is set before us. Model luncheons may be 
suggested by the pupils, and the work continued by 
classifying foods as proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and 
minerals. 

The first work must necessarily be so primary and so 
suited to the beginnings of such a course that with the 
assistance of a good hand-book, any teacher with a de- 
sire to teach this work can carry it thru with credit to 
herself and benefit to the pupils. 


—_——~9-— 


A TOPICAL STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 236) 
ashes of burnt hulls constitute the best known fertilizer 
for tobacco. Their value is due to the fact that they 
are rich in potash and phosphoric acid. 

From 1,000 pounds of meats 300 pounds of oil may be 
extracted, leaving 700 pounds of oil cake. This, when 
ground, is used extensively as a food for stock and is 
known as oil meal. It is rich in nitrogen free extract, 
protein, and fat. Special care should be taken to secure 
the oil meal when fresh, as it undergoes a change after 
a time that renders it less nutritious, and even harm- 
ful to young animals. 

Cotton seed oil is by far the most valuable product 
of the cotton seed. There are four widely known varie- 
ties of this oil, namely: summer and winter yellow, 
summer and winter white. Summer yellow is used ex- 
tensively in making soaps of all kinds, and in the manu- 
facture of butterine. As this is the finest grade oil it is 
also used as a substitute for olive oil. “Summer white” 
appears most frequently as “cottolene.” “‘Winter white” 
mixed with kerosene is replacing whal: and lard oil in 
miners’ lamps. 

While cotton seed oil finds a ready market thruout 
the civilized world it is used most extensively in Bel- 
gium and Holland. The single city of Rotterdam im- 
ports 8,356,676 gallons yearly. France and Germany are 
also leading purchasers of American oil. 

The cotton crop for the present year as estimated by 
the U. S. Agricultural Department will be about 12.700,- 
000 bales. This is an unofficial report, but is probabl; 
approximately as accurate as estimates are likely to be 
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Lessons in Penmanship 
George A. Race, Bay City, Mich. 


If you have practiced faithfully you are either satisfied 
or discouraged with the progress you are making. If 
dissatisfied it can be taken as a good sign as it shows 
you are thinking and observing your work. In every 
one’s practice if he becomes a good writer there comes a 
time, when he is able to see more faults than good 
in his work. This is the climax of your practice in 
writing. Some will think that they wrote better with 
the fingers and will go back to that kind of writing. It 
seems at this time that when you are able to use the 
movement your writing has no form and when the form 
is all right your writing lacks freedom and grace. Now 
is the time to stick to your practice and win. 

I would suggest that all drills be first practiced on 
the blackboard, because it will help your blackboard 
writing and aid your idea of form for pen work. 

Drills for practice this month are as follows: 

Drills 43, 44, 45. Words for review of the capitals and 
small letters studied. Six words to the line. Regulate 
speed of writing by spelling the words. Write a page 
of each word. 

Drills 46, 47, 48. These drills show how to review the 
one space letters. In practicing take each drill sepa- 
rately, writing three groups across the paper and five 
lines, then turn paper around and write crosswise. 
Stop on each blue line. These drills will help your 
spacing of letters. Count for groups as before. 

Drill 49. Make ovals same size connecting so as to 


form small loop. Both should have the same slant. 
Count 6 for each part. 

Drill 50. Start at the top with count of one making 
upper part and two for lower part, retracing six times. 
Keep little loop pointing downward. Finish as you 
would the E. 

Drill 51. Begin the E with a small dot or loop, at 
count of one. At count of two form the loop, finishing 
with the count of three. See that the small loop divides 
the two ovals and an angle is formed at the back of the 
loop. Practice at the rate of 60 per minute. Don’t make 
letter too narrow. 

Drill 52. Work practice for capital E. Don’t raise 
pen until word is finished. See that the finish of the 
E makes good beginning stroke for the r. 

Drill 53. Begin with a slanting down stroke making 
small loop on the line. Swing over and touch the line at 
the right. Retrace the oval four times. Finish as in 
the capital O. See that down stroke nearly divides the 
O part of the drill. 

Drill 54. Start letter with a straight or slightly curved 
stroke forming a loop on the line. Swing to the right 
with a compound curve, touching the line, finish with an 
upward stroke as in making the O. Do not let the let- 
ter rest on its nose or finish it without touching the line 
at the right. Count 1, 2, 3, at the rate of 45 per minute. 

Drill 55. Word practice for capital D. Six on the 
line. 


GBA LE 


ys 


Neca Geel 


ee IL: ied 
it ated ae 


a? 


ey 


A 
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Drill 56. These two drills, while they do not take up 
very much space, are very important as they are the 
initial stroke of nearly one-half of the alphabet. At 
this time devote a good deal of time to the practicing 
of the indirect two and one-space oval, also drills 15, 16. 
The little oval is made about the size and shape of the 
small o. Retrace five times and at count of six roll the 
arm to the right, making down stroke slant of writing 
coming to a full stop on the line. The second part is 
same as first, only made with a count of 1-2. In all let- 
ters beginning with the small loop be sure to leave wide 
space between it and down stroke. 

Before practicing on the next drills review drills 28, 
29, 30, as given in the October number. 

Drill 57. Start as for capital M, diminishing downward 
strokes. Keep spacing equal between strokes. Retrace 
about two-thirds of the down stroke. Count 10. Four 
on a line. 

Drill 58. 
turns. 


Start letter as in 57. Making only two 
Finish as pen touches the line or with a right 
curve. See that the turns of the M make a graceful 
slant. Be careful not to make last one too sharp. Count 
1, 2, 3, 4, at rate of 30 per minute. 

Drill 59. Word practice for capital M. Notice the 
two ways of using the letter in words. Six on the 
line. 

Drills 60, 61. Follow same instructions as for capital 
M. Count 1, 2,3 for N. Rate of about 45 per minute. 

Drill 62. This drill starts same as for 57 with the push 
and pull exercise as used in the W. Keep it sharp at 
top and bottom, with the down strokes nearly vertical. 
Count 10. Four groups on the line. 

Drill 63. The W is one of the hard letters to master 
because it seems possible to get it into so many shapes. 
The letter starts as in M, with a slight curved up stroke 
forming an angle at the bottom and top. The second 
down stroke is nearly vertical with a slight curve to the 
right, angle at the bottom. The letter is not retraced. 
If second down stroke is slanted too much it gives the 
appearance of falling over, and too narrow if retraced. 
Count 1, 2, 3, 4, at rate of 30 per minute. 


Drill 64. 
line. 
Drill 65. 


Word practice for capital W. Six on a 
The x, as made here, is the double turn 
principle which is found in the n, and m. Make the 
crossing from the line upwards. A good exercise to 
use is to make the m crossing the last turn. Count 
1, 2, 3, for single letter, and four for the first four parts 
of the letter making the crossing with a second count 
of four. 

Drill 66. Word practice for x. Eight on a line. 
down strokes in this word parallel. 


Keep 


e- —_— —— 


THE ONLY WAY 


Jimmy is an awful boy, 
He’s full of sinful tricks! 

I really don’t know what to do 
His moral self to fix. 


I’ve had his adenoids cut out, 
His tonsils are gone too, 

His ’pendix vermiform’s removed— 
Now what else can I do? 


I’ve tried a dozen breakfast foods, 
But, sad as it may be, 
They do not work—I’ll have to do 
What father did to me. 
—Milwaukee News. 


- Qe 


FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS 


Immigration to this country for the past several 
months has been running much heavier than for some 
time previous. The figures reported show that 1,150,- 
000 aliens came to this country within the last fourteen 
months. These immigrants brought with them nearly 
$48,000,000 in cash. Of those coming sixteen out of 
every thousand were refused admission and sent back 
home at the expense of the steamer companies either on 
account of disease or other objections. 
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School Entertainment 


THE THANKSGIVING COOKING 
CLASS 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
Characters 

Six small girls as pupils, one larger girl as instructor, 
and six small boys. 

The girls wear white caps and large white aprons with 
shoulder straps. The boys wear ordinary school 
clothing. 

A few small sewing tables are arranged in a row 
across the center of stage. Each table should be sup- 
plied with a few cooking utensils, as bowls, tins, sift- 
ers, etc. 

(The instructor rings small call bell. 
with cook books in hand.) 

Instructor— 

The cooking class may now come forth; 
Please stand along in line. 
(Instructor inspects them.) 
You do look nice and fresh and clean 
In caps and aprons fine. 
(The pupils should stand in line in front of tables, the 
instructor at the right.) 
Thanksgiving Day comes on apace, 
When from the West and East 
Our cousins, aunts and uncles come 
To join the merry feast. 

And so, this morn, my dainty cooks, 
I want you all to bake 

Some goodies of the by-gone days 
Like grandma used to make. 

Now everybody, take your books 
And search them thru and thru, 

Until you find a recipe 
You think will surely do. 


Enter six pupils 


(All holu cook books in front of face and appear to 


be studying them. The words “Cook Book” should be 
printed on outer covers of each book.) 
First Pupil— 
I think I’ll make some pumpkin pies, 
The real old-fashioned kind, 
With tender crust and filling thick 
And size—quite large inclined. 
Second Pupil— 
I’ll make a fruit cake big as that, 
(Measures with hands.) 
So brown and rich and nice; 
I’ll put a lot of raisins in 
And currants, too, and spice. 
Third Pupil— 
And I will make some lovely tarts, 
So flaky and so white; 
I’ll fill them all with felly, rich,— 
Oh, what a tempting sight! 
Fourth Pupil— 
Some sugar cookies I shall make, 
The fat and plumpy kind, 
And in the middle, raisins put, 
The biggest I can find. 
Fifth Pupil— 
Old-fashioned doughnuts I shall make, 
So big and round and fat; 
V’ll roll them well in sugar, too,— 
Now what do you think of that? 
Sixth Pupil— 
And I will make some gingerbread 
And cut in shapes so queer, 
Of men and birds and animals, 
For all my friends so dear. 
Instructor— 
My dears, you’ve chosen very well, 
Yes, very well, indeed; 
With care and skill and judgment, too, 
I trust you may succeed. 


(All march around to rear of tables.) 

All— 

We’ve milk and flour and eggs and spice, 
We'll mix and stir and bake, 

And try to make things just as good 
As grandma used to make. 

(Lively music ensues, during which time all the cooks 
may busy themselves with pouring, mixing, etc., as fol- 
lows:) 

1. Medley of pouring, breaking eggs, sifting flour into 
bowl, etc. (imitation); any definite number of beats. 

All stir to rhythm of music; 8 beats. 

Medley as before. 

All sift flour; 4 beats. 
All stir as before. 

» Medley of rolling crust. 

(Instructor passes around 
work.) 

Instructor— 

Now place them in the oven, dears, 
At just the proper heat, 

And leave for half an hour or so, 
Then they'll be fit to eat. 

(Music resumes. Pupils march out L. 
structor follows.) 

(Enter boys R. singing any good Thanksgiving song. 
Various remarks of “I’m hungry as a bear,” “I’m hollow 
away down to my toes,” etc.) 

Boys— 

Hello! What’s all the rumpus here? 
What’s all the fuss about? 

I move that we investigate, 
And find the matter out. 

(Boys proceed to examine tins as girls enter with 
pumpkin pie, fruit cake, plates of tarts, cookies, dough- 
nuts and gingerbread.) 

Boys— 

Oh, gee! 

Here’s tarts and pies and gingerbread, 
And cakes and cookies, too. 

Come, don’t be bashful, little girls, 
Please give us some, oh, do. 

(Girls whisper among themse'ves.) 

First Girl— 

Now what do you think about it, girls? 
Perhaps it will be best, 
If they are pleased, and still survive, 
’Twill be a splendid test. 

(They hand pies, etc., to boys who proceed to 
heartily. The girls watch them anxiously.) 

Girls— 

Oh, now we know our cooking was 
A very great success; 

The way you boys pitch in and eat, 
It can be nothing less. 

Boys— 

Your cooking is a grand success 
We'll all of us agree; 

All— 

And we are glad Thanksgiving’s 
As glad as we can be. 
(Curtain.) 


THE VEILED PROPHET__A PAGEANT 
FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


Anna C. O’Flynn, Vincennes, Ind. 


(This pageant, or procession, can be presented easily 
in any country or city schoolroom, affording something 
new fora Thanksgiving Day exercise. It has been tested in 
the Vincennes schools with pleasing success. The 
homely sayings of Uncle Sam win hearty applause. 

Where there is no platform or stage equipment, stretch 
a wire across the room for the curtain support. If you 
can’t do better for curtains, have a few pupils borrow 
sheets from their parents. These, with the use of small 


inspecting and directing 


with tins. In- 


near,— 
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loops or rings attached, may be strung on the wire and 
will serve well for curtains. Gray carpet lining paper is 
cheap and serves admirably for converting boxes, tubs, 
etc., into pleasing objects. Plain green wall paper and 
crepe papers are cheap and can be used in devising cos- 
tumes. With such cheap and available aids, the teacher 
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To cross the Atlantic without guide or cable, 

I’m cutting the backbone of the New World thru, 
As he did that task in fourteen-ninety-two. 

*Twas he who made each Columbian’s duty plain: 
Work on, sail on, without thought of self or gain 


Second Picture (Columbus in the New World).—When 


in the poorest district can costume the characters in the 
procession according to her knowledge, or from illustra- 
tions and information in history texts and readers.) 


the curtain was drawn it revealed Columbus kneeling, 
his men behind him holding the flags of Spain; Indians 
peeping from behind bushes and rocks. 

First Picture—Uncle Sam in front of the curtain. 
Looking at the blank space, he walks slowly across the 
room. Leaning on his flagstaff, he falls asleep. A thin 
net curtain is drawn around him, obscuring him like a 
mist. Speaking as tho dreaming, he says (before curtain 
is drawn): 


Third Picture (Pocahontas and Captain John Smith). — 
Pocahontas kneels by Smith, shielding him from the 
hatchets and clubs in the hands of the Indians. She ap- 
peals (by gesture) to her father, Powhatan, who is seated 
on a log. 

Uncle Sam— * 
“Look! The Indians have the white man in a strong 

death mold! (Hatchets and clubs are lowered; 
Smith arises.) 


“Alone! Alone! (curtain) Yet not for long; 
Here comes the man whose name’s a song. 
I vum, because that fearless man was able 


Thanksgiving at Grandpa’s. 


F. F. C. 
Quite lively. 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL. 
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“But see, his keen wit in that day made them loose their 
hold. 

So, tribe by tribe, we've put them isto the mountain 
glen; 

Soon none in this land will answer my call for Red 
men. 

Ah, the mind of him who thinks is the mind that wins, 

Whether it belongs to praying saint or one steeped in 
sins.” 


Fourth ricture (The Indians’ gifts) —An Indian comes 
in, laden with a pumpkin, a turkey, wild grapes, sweet 
potatoes and Indian corn. He lays them at Uncle Sam’s 
feet and passes out. 

Uncle Sam: 

“Ah, these hardy, homely gifts that you do bring 
Caused homes to be built and people to sing.” 


Fifth Picture (Plymouth Rocx).—John Alden and 
Priscilla sit on the rock. 
Uncle Sam: 
“Strong old rock! with sturdy maids and men. 
Just so good toaay is our Plymouth hen— 
She weighs pounds and lays an egg a day. 
This pays yearly more’n a ton of hay.” 
Sixth Picture (Landing of Negroes)..~—Boys blacked, 
carrying hoes and tobacco. 
Uncle Sam: 
“Oh, the bloodshed ana sorrow you brought to me 
Since you were dragged to this land so free!” 
Seventh Picture (A Dutch Maiden).—A girl wearing 
wooden shoes, which she steps out of before bowing to 
audience. She carries a large cheese, or cheese box. 
Uncle Sam: 
“Maiden, ever working, yet always so neat, 
Ever your home with good cheer was replete, 
Come to our homes today and your work repeat; 
Tell our boys and girls to learn to clean their feet.” 


Eighth Picture (Daniel Boone).—He is dressed in 
hunting suit, coonskin cap, carries gun and leads his dog. 
Uncle Sam: 
“Why, Daniel Boone, you pioneer hunter true! 
Your tribe, like the Indians, has said his ‘Adieu.’ 
Ninth Picture (Boston Tea Party).—Boats. (They 
can be made of gray carpet paper.) Boys dressed as 
Indians are emptying boxes of dried leaves overboard. 


Uncle Sam: 

“Oh, I was baptized when they poured that tea 
Overboard in ’73 into the sea. 

How little they thought, that brave, reckless throng, 
That the tea they threw would make me so strong!” 

Tenth Picture (Liberty Bell).—A large bell surrounded 
by thirteen little girls representing the colonies. 

Uncle Sam: 

Children thirteen! Unlucky: Yes, goodness me! 
You sure were to your mother, across the sea; 
But now that you have grown to be forty-eight, 
Your country is like to the heavenly state. 

(As Uncle Sam speaks, a Goddess of Liberty comes in, 
noiselessly. She can recite the poem which begins, 
“There was tumult in the city;” or just stand with arms 
outstretched as curtain is drawn.) 

Eleventh Picture (Emancipation Proclamation).—Boys 
dressed as in 1863. Negroes wearing shackles. When 
the boy who represents Lincoln holds up a sheet of paper 
on which is written in large letters ‘Emancipation 
Proclamation,” the negroes drop their shackles, sing and 
pat time: 


“We thank you, Massa Lincoln, ’cause you make 
us free; 
So on this day we'll ever keep our jubilee, 
Shout and sing ‘Glory, glory hallelulah!” 
Uncle Sam: 
“What din is this I hear? 
noise? 


What makes all this 


Why, it’s my colored children playing as boys 
Because the “Honest Railsplitter” made them free 
So they could join in the song ‘Sweet Liberty.’” 


Twelfth Picture (Manufactures).—Boys and girls load- 
ed with all kinds of manufactured articles. 

Uncle Sam: 

“Ho! you all! Look at the many things I make 

From a little pin to a high-priced beefsteak. 

What tho the old country be faint with dearth, 

We can supply them with the best products of 
earth.” 

Thirteenth Picture (Commerce).—Boys in boats, little 
wagons, automobiles all loaded with barrels, boxes, bales 
and buckets. 

Uncle Sam: 

“You are ready, my men, to ship dry goods, 
Pork, beef, cotton, rye, wheat, woollen hoods, 
Eating stuff, in barrels, box, and pails; 

All sorts of machines and wire fence rails, 

By car, boat and train you'll have ’em whirled 
O’er land and water to the old world.” 


Fourteenth Picture (Agriculture).—Girls garlanded 
with vines and flowers. They carry all sorts of fruits, 
vegetables and grains. (This makes a beautiful final 
picture for the closing scene.) 

Uncle Sam: 

“You have given me fame for beauty and wealth, 

And the greatest of all God’s blessings, ‘Good 
Health.’ 

So I lift my cup and sing praise to mankind, 

Who by Agriculture earth's treasures have mined.” 

(Girls throw flowers at Uncle Sam and call): 

“Hark! Awake! Awake! Yours is not all a dream. 

See, good old Mother Earth with treasures does 
teem. 

If you depend on us, you banks will not burst 

Tho plutocrats won’t have you in their trusts.” 

(All bow to the girl dressed as Mother Earth, as the 
curtain is drawn.) 

COST OF RUNNING THE GOVERNMENT 

The appropriation made by Congress at the last ses- 
sion for paying the expenses of the government during 
the present fiscal year, July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913, 
was $1,020,000,000. At the coming session of Congress 
President Taft will ask for an appropriation of more 
than 1,000,000,000 to pay all expenses of the government 
during the next fiscal year. The various departments 
will submit their estimates to the president and they 
will be considered in several cabinet meetings. There 
are certain fixed charges which must be met, such, for 
example, as the expenses of the military and other 
permanent services, pensions and the like. Outside of 
the fixed expenses of the government are included those 
for public buildings, river and harbor improvements, the 
constructions of battleships, and other things of public 
concern. President Taft will recommend the author- 
ization of three additional battleships. The initial cost 
of a battleship is $10,000,000, and to equip it properly 
and put it in commission requires an expenditure of 
$5,000,000 more. One large item of expense is the 
pensions, which amount now to about $170,000,000 a 
year. 


SS 


THE BUSIEST SPOT IN THE WORLD 

Some recent counts, according to the reports in the 
daily press, state the busiest spot in all the world is 
the narrow little piece of street between the Bank of 
England and the Royal Exchange where 500,000 people 
and 50,000 vehicles pass during the day. It is said the 
next busiest spot in the world is in New York city at 
Broadway and Herald Square, where nearly 700,000 peo- 
ple pass in a day, including those in vehicles. At the 
busiest point of State street, Chicago, about 400,000 
people pass. 
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RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN 
THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE. 
By Brother Leo. F. S. C.—California. 


While it must be remembered that the teaching of 
Literature is in no sense a part of or a substitute for the 
teaching of Religion, the Catholic teacher must realize that 
there is a distinctly religious element in the teaching of 
Literature. Literature is a portrait of life; it reflects, por- 
trays, interprets human nature in some of its most repr- 
sentative manifestations. And the fact of the religious ele- 
ment in the teaching of Literature comes from the exist- 
ence of a religious element in life itself. 

Any view of human life that fails to take into account 
the religious element in the life of man is necessarily par- 
tial and inadequate and therefore misleading and in a sense 
untrue. The great books of the race deal not only with the 
natural man, but with the supernatural man as well. The 
proper study of mankind concerns itself not only with the 
man, but with the Christian. And when we go back to the 
great works of literature that appeared before the dawn 
of Christianity, we find the religious ideas and ideals of the 
times clearly and unmistakably reflected in the writings 
of the masters. 

One test of genuine Literature as distinguished from 
the false is the fidelity of the book to life. The literary 
artist who gives a false or an inadequate view of life may 
indeed flourish for a brief while, ‘an idle singer of an empty 
day;’ but he can hope for no lasting fame, for no universal 
recognition. It is safe to say that Homer would not be 
Homer were the gods absent fro mthe field of Troy. 

The practical problem facing the teacher is to correlate 
the teaching of Religion with the teaching of Literature. 
This correlation is both incidental and essential. 

Incidental correlation takes into account such matters 
as religious customs, practices, ritual and symbolism. In 
the works of Literature studied, for example, 'there 
occurs a reference to excommunication by ‘bell, book 
and candle.’ Here is a fruitful field for incidental cor- 
relation. Let the teacher, in a few graphic words, 
explain the process of excommunication as an example 
of the great power for good consistently wielded by the 
popes in the vexing period of the middle ages when even 
crowned heads bowed in submission before the Throne of 
the Fisherman. 

English Literature is full of references and allusions 
to the ritual and symbolism of the Catholic Church, and 
the teacher finds here an excellent opportunity of bring- 
ing the pupils to perceive something of the splendor and 
beauty of even the externals of Catholic worship. The 
result of a careful explanation of the leading references 
and allusions will be for the students a better knowledge 
of the masterpiece studied and a fuller understanding of 
many things connnected with the history and liturgy of 
the Church. 

The aim of essential correlation is to show the prac- 
tical workings of religious ideals in literature and in life. 
Men and women in actual life are not mere passive slaves 
of heredity and environment, apes walking erect. They 
are under the domination of religious ideals of some sort 
or another, which ideals exert a powerful effect on con- 
duct and life. The great writers in all times have taken 
cognizance of this fact. The students must be led to per- 
ceive that both in literature and in life motives are fre- 
quently effective when natural motives fail. 

The right teaching of Literature will bring home the 
realization that devotion to religious ideals is not some- 
thing abnormal to man, but rather the perfection of true 
manhood and true womanhood. 

As regards method, the teacher must avoid the mis- 
take made by some zealous souls whose zeal is not 
according to knowledge. The mistake consists in forcing 
the attention of the pupils to the religious element in 
life. The wiser and more effective way is to let the 
realization of the spiritual element in life and in books 
come gradually and naturally to the children. The 
authors of the books studied are the most potent mas- 
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ters, and we must to some extent stand aside and let 
them teach their great lessons for themselves. The 
teacher is a guide and an exemplar, not a preacher. 

Where the class course of study allows the teacher 
a certain latitude in the selection of books to be read 
or studied, advantage may be taken of certain works 
with an especially strong religious tone. The lesson of 
Evangeline’s brave and beautiful life is the lesson of 
Christian trustfulness and simplicity and love. In Francis 
Thompson’s ‘Hound of Heaven,” we have, in compelling 
poetic form, a soul-inspiring pean of the ever-pursuing 
love of God. Time and again have theories of ‘Hamlet’ 
been inflicted on a long-suffering world; but the key to 
the great drama is found in a conflict of religious ideals. 
Hamlet is torn between allegiance to the hammer of 
Thor and allegiance to the Cross of Christ. Then, there 
is ‘The Imitation of Christ.’ This wonderful little book 
is one of the great books of the world, not because it is 
written on a religious theme, but because it probes the 
deepest caverns of the human heart and shows unflinch- 
ingly the strength and weakness of our common human- 
ity. It is for all time the most perfect example of the 
correlation of Literature and Religion. 


SOME CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
YOUR PUPILS SHOULD KNOW 


Through several causes, but no lack of merit, Brown- 
son is fast becoming merely a name to the generation 
of today. But this ought not to be when it is remem- 
bered that he was the greatest of American Catholic 
publicists, a product par excellence of our new world 
democracy. Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, was born at Stock- 


Orestes Brownson, Publicist. 


bridge, Vt., in 1803, and died in 1877. At the age of nine- 
teen years he joined the Presbyterian church; but in 1825 
he became a Universalist preacher. Imbibing the ideas 
of Robert Owen, he entered politics in 1828; and was 
instrumental in establishing a workingmen’s party in New 
York. Influenced by the writings of the elder Channing, 
he became a Unitarian preacher in 1832. He now ap- 
plied himself to philosophy and theology, studying the 
French philosophers. In 1836 he published “New Views 
of Christianity, Society, and the Church;” and in the same 
year organized at Boston “The Society of Christian Prog- 
ress,” of which he was leader till 1843, though he had 
stopped preaching before that time. He founded in 1838, 
the “Boston Quarterly Review,” merged into “The New 
York Democratic Review” in 1843. In 1844, at the height 
of his career, he made his submission to the Catholic 
Church. After his conversion he rendered a great and 
lasting service to the Church through his Review. 
“Charles Ellwood, or The Infidel Converted,” is a strong 
novel in which he portrays his own religious and philoso- 
phic writings. His style of writing is most graceful, in- 
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spired by his ardent love for God and his fellowman, and 
in every line the reader sees the personality of one, noble, 
generous, and lofty—a great man in the highest sense 
of the term. Among thinkers of the last century he 
looms up at once as the most practical and religious. His 
works have been gathered up into twenty volumes, edited 
by his son, Major Brownson. “Watchwords from Dr. 
Brownson,” compiled by Scannell O’Neill, (Published by 
the Society of the Divine Word, Techny, IIl.), will be 
found the means of drawing attention to the vast treas- 
ures locked up within the twenty volumes of Brownson’s 
works. 

The following excerpt will give readers an idea of 
his best style of writing. 


The Hope of Immortality. 


“The hope of immortality! We want it when earth 
has lost its gloss of novelty; when our hopes have been 
blasted, our affections withered and the shortness of life 
and the vanity of all human pursuits have come home to 
us and make us exclaim; ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!’ 
We want the hope of immortality to give to life an end, 
an aim. 

“We all of us at times feel this want. The infidel 
feels it early life. He learns all too soon, what to him 
is a withering fact, that man does not complete his 
destiny on earth. Man never completes anything here. 
What, then, shall he do if there be no hereafter? With 
what courage can I betake myself to my task? I may 
begin; but the grave lies between me and the comple- 
tion. Death will come to interrupt my work, and compel 
me to leave it unfinished. 

“This is more terrible to me than the thought of ceas- 
ing to be. I could almost (at least I think I could), con- 
sent to be no more, after I had finished my work, achieved 
by destiny; but to die before my work is completed, while 
that destiny is but begun—this is the death which comes 
to me indeed as a ‘King of Terrors.’ 

“The hope of another life to be the complement of 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


Used in the New York High Schools and in the 
Extension Teaching at Columbia University 
and the College of City of New York. 


Taught in the Following and Hundreds of other Leading 
Catholic Institutions 


Manhattan College, New York. 

St. Paul the Apostle School, New York 

De La Salle Institute, New York 

Grace Institute, New York 

St. Leonard’s Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Holy Trinity High School, Chicago, Il. 

St. Philip’s High School, Chicago, IIl. 
Assumption Academy, Utica, N. Y. 

St. Mary’s Academy, New Have.n, Conn. 

St. Ann’s Commercial School, Fall River, N. J. 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 

La Salle Academy, Providence, R. I. 

St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dominican Sisters, Galveston, Texas 

Holy Cross College, New Orleans, La. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF A FREE MAIL 
COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street s%s oes NEW YORK 


A course in methods of teaching Isaac Pitman's Shorthand will 
be given at the Col ege of City of New York, under the direction of 
Extension Teaching, commencing Tuesday, October 29th, at 4:15 
p.m., and will continue hereafter each Tuesday afternoon until 
the thirty-hour course is completed. Every tea: her of shorthand 
is urged to become a member. The only expense attached thereto 
is a registration fee or 50 cents. Forfurther information apply to 
Dr. Duggan, Director of Extension Teaching, College of City of 
New York, orregister at Room 125 of the College. 


this, steps in to save us from this death, to give us the 
courage and the hope to begin. The rough sketch shall 
hereafter become the finished picture; the artist shal] 
give it the last touch * * * the science we had just 
begun shall be completed, and the incipient destiny shal] 
be achieved. Fear not, then, to begin; thou hast eternity 
before thee in which to end.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TEACHER. 
Sister Margaret, O. S. D., Hastings, Nebraska. 


So much emphasis is being laid today on the educa- 
tion and training of the teacher that it is well once in a 
while to think of the teacher as one called to lead pupils 
out of the narrow confines of their limited lives and to 
inspire them to look up to and aspire to better things, 
We are all conscious of the fact that it is through organ- 
ized knowledge and thoughtful method that the skillful 
teacher accomplishes this. Yet when we stand before 
our classes there should be no thought of method but 
just a great desire to impress a truth upon our class, 
There will be little doubt that the method will be correct 
and the matter organized when this is the motive; but it 
will mean many moments of study and meditation. The 
lesson we teach in this way must be ours and no one’s 
else. We must hear the message if we expect to carry 
it to another. 


Information is cheap. Libraries are in the reach of 
every one, but inspiration is priceless. It is the rare pos- 
session of fearless souls whose quest has brought them 
face to face with the great truths of education. ‘This 
spirit may be had for the asking provided we live for it 
as we ask for it. It is the spirit manifested toward his 
work that makes any person attain his highest value to 
his employers and to society. There is perhaps no occu- 
pation in which the spirit put in the day’s duties is of 
more consequence than that of the teacher. It is only the 
full-hearted teacher that can give expression to motives 
and sentiments that are real educational influences. 


AND WORK IN FRESH AIR. 


It prolongs life and promotes happiness. 
VENTILATION of the school room is one of the greatest 


problems of the age. Expensive systems are being installed 
which require the service of experts and are often disappoint- 
ing. The principles of ventilation are simple. Three require- 
ments are necessary in the school room, where many sensitive 
bodies and ill-trained minds must be cared for: First, a com- 
fortable room. Second, a room free from drafts; and third, 
an abundant supply of FRESH AIR. In order to prevent 
drafts fresh air must enter and stale air pass out at the same 
point. Nature’s method of producing circulation is by the 
difference in temperature of the air. Air confined and heated, 
either by artificial or body heat, becomes lighter than the free 
fresh air, hence the cool fresh air rushes in to displace the 
warm stale air and a circulation is established. 


THE SIMPLEX VENTILATOR 
is built on SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. It is simple, durable, 
inexpensive and practical. 
It supplies an abundance of fresh air without drafts, keeps 
out rain and snow and makes the room comfortable by the con- 
servation of heat. 
It is adapted to Sleeping Rooms, School Rooms and Offices. 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘Health Value of Fresh Air,’’ descrip- 
tion and prices. 


SIMPLEX VENTILATOR CO., 102 Main St., Rockford, Ill. 
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We Have High Secular Approval. 
These Catholics who have to wait, 
for secular approval of the work 
done by the Church in matters edu- 
cational or otherwise before they feel 
in according it admiration and 
support, should ponder these words 
of The New York Sun, in a comment 
upon the growth of Catholic colleges: 


safe 


says, “is Catholic and American. In 
their purposes and methods of form- 
ing the student’s mind and heart they 
are guided by the traditions of the 
Catholic Church as well as by the 
ideals and tendencies of American in- 
tellectual and social life.” 

And the Governor of Indiana, the 
candidate of the Democratic party 
for the vice-presidency of the Unit- 
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ed States, in an address delivered at 
the laying of the cornerstone of a 
new Catholic school for St. Mary’s 
parish, Indianapolis, declared: 

“T stand here today believing that 
religious training is absolutely neces- 
sary to rear boys and girls to be 
good citizens and useful members of 
the community. Good citizenship 
does not depend entirely on legisla- 


“The spirit of these colleges,” it 


ONE CENT EACH 


Send 25 cents, in stamps if necessary, or Post 
Office Money Order, for 25 Art subjects, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 kittens, or $1.00 
for the four sets, no two alike. 


Send $1.00 for Art Set of 100, or for 15 pictures 
each 10x12 inches. Gems of Art. 


SEND TO-DAY three two-cent stamps for 
Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures 
and a colored bird picture. Order NOW before the 
holiday rush begins. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. ORDER TO-DAY. 


for 25 or more. 
Size 5%x8. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES, ONE CEN 


Teach the Thanksgiving and Christmas Stories with the 
Madonnas by 
PERRY PICTURES Bodenhausen Ferruzzi Sichel Raphael 


(The One Cent pictures are 12 to 20 times as large as these Madonnas). 


Bird pictures in natural colors. Size 7x9 inches. Price two cents each for 13 or more. AWARDED FOUR 
Large pictures for framing. 22x28 inches including margin. Price 75c each; 8 for $5.50. GOLD MEDALS. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 436, Malden, Mass. 


YE THANKFUL PEOPLE TAKE NOTICE! 


Ye Thanksgiving day is coming, ye time to entertain all ye good people. Ye most excellent entertainments for ye 
schoolroom or for candle-lightin’ time are here li Ye must give goodly consideration to each title. 
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pas. The one in the country isaccepted. dialogs, exercises, and songs. Separate cherming ceases tear Goa Gates Eat 
x bright little operetta. Fun from begin- program for each grade. _15¢. Tickets Dono prepa 
ning toend. Catchy music. 4m. 5f. 15c. Autumn Leaves. Fancydrillorex- ~ yy Celeb: Delightful 
hanksgiving i in Brownie-Lan d. Rollicking ercise for six girls ca rays of autumn we $0 See 2 pecgrame 
“Prince Smudge” and the — create $ rrying spray for Shee, Christmas, and all the holi- 
oo s Crown. 
Kindness of w calthy lady to destitute 
son, Charming. 5m. 41. 28c. 
Ss a idng nksgiving aes. In which King 
Brilliant. A Striking success. 14 characters. 15c. 


APPROVED COURSES OF STUDY 


HE Interstate School is always determined to serve members of Sisterhoods mor 

perfectly than they can be served by any other institution of the kind. We are now 

prepared to announce new accredited relations which should personally interest every 
Sister who feels the need of more extended preparation for her work in the schoolroom: 

The Catholic University of America, at Washington, will give credit for work done 
in the advanced department ofthe Interstate School of any Sister who may enter the 
University for further study. More than twenty-five great schools now officially recog- 
nize ourinstruction as being entitled to the same recognition as is given work done in 
residence. We are particularly pleased to place the Catholic University credits at the 
command of our friends. . 

This is teacher’s correspondence schools; your interests are our personal 
interests. We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary Methods and 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all grades, from first to eighth, devoted 
solely to methods of teaching; and Academic branches for advanced study. 
Scores of members of various Sisterhoods are studying our Academic branches, 
and we are giving them service which exactly meets their needs. 


Write to-day for information 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


627-629 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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tive action, nor on court decisions, 
which may or may not make things 
right; but good citizenship depends 
on the training of the individual. It 
is necessary to have the statutes and 
the laws, of course; but the most im- 
portant thing for the welfare of this 
commonwealth of Indiana is the re- 
spectful and loyal obedience of her 
citizenship. By that I mean the rev- 
erence that is due to the decrees and 
orders of the Almighty God.” 

There you have it! A great daily 
and the Governor of a great state 
have spoken—the matter is ended. 
Yet we knew it all the time; and we 
welcome their words, not for the sake 
of those Catholics in whose views it 
may make a difference, but for the 
multitude of outsiders that need to 
be informed of the extent and the 
worth of Catholic education—Ave 
Maria. 


Carroll Sues College. 

Mr. R. G. Harper Carroll of Wash- 
ington, has entered suit to eject St. 
Charles College from the possession 
of 253 acres of land granted to it by 
his ancestor, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rolltown. The gift was made on the 
condition that the tract of land be 
used as the site of a school for the 
preparatory training of young men 
aspiring to the priesthood. The col- 
lege buildings were destroyed by fire 
last year, and the new college is now 
building near Catonsville. 


Mother Katharine Ill. 


Mother M. Katharine Drexel, 


THE BEST CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


Che 


founder and superior of the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament for Indians 
and Colored People, has returned to 
the mother house at Cornwells, Pa., 
after having suffered an attack of 
typhoid fever in New Mexico. The 
latest advices received are to the ef- 
fect that while the distinguished re- 
ligious is convalescing, the climate of 
New Merico was not deemed con- 
ducive to her speedy and complete re- 
covery, and her return North was de- 
cided upon. 
Business Woman Becomes Nun. 
Miss Mary Stevens, who draws a 
salary of $5,000 a year as “right hand 
man” of the general manager of the 
Harrison, N. J., General Electric Co., 
is giving up her enviable place in the 
commercial world to devote the re- 
mainder of her life to church work 
and charity as a Sister of Mercy. 
She is known as “the brainiest 
woman in New Jersey,” and the 
highest salaried woman in that state. 
But she explained that she had long 
been desirous of doing ‘‘some really 
useful work” in the world, and will 
become a nun. “Poverty and suffer- 
ing are constantly on the increase,” 
she said, giving the reason for her de- 
cision. “The business world does not 
need me. I want to do something 
worth while. If I can relieve some 
pain, bring cheer to some sad souls, 
and console some aching hearts, I will 
feel that I have not lived in vain.” 


Must Expect Prejudice. 
Speaking to an audience of boys as- 
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Pinal st 


Qu 
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sembled for confirmation at St 
Mary’s Church, Yonkers, Bishop 
Thomas F. Cusak of the New York 
archdiocese said that no Catholic boy 
can aspire to be President of th, 
United States. He explained that 


presidency is within the right of . 
American born citizen, but he add 
“So long as a man remains a | 
olic he can never become the nati 
chief executive, as there is a certain 
that would 


underlying persecution 


NEW PLAYS FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

“Sic Itur ad Astra”:—For gra 
ing exercises (with slight ch: 
may be used for other occasions); 
price 75 cts. 

“There Was No Room in the Inn’: 
—Christmas play for girls and boys, 
or girls only; 30 cts. 

Nancy :—Humorous 
large girls; 30 cts. 

Young King Cole:—Humorous play 
for boys; 40 cts. 

Happy Days:—Distinct 
girls and boys. 30 cts. 

One of His Little Ones:—For girls 
and boys, or girls only; 30 cts. 

Frolic of the Bees and Butterflies:— 
For girls and boys, or girls only; 30 
cts. 


play for nine 


parts for 


No plays sent on approval. Descrip- 
tive catalogue forwarded on receipt of 
postage. Address: 

“Clementia,” Sisters of Mercy, St. 
Patrick’s Academy, 2303 Park Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Has become the Standard Catholic Family Magazine of America and‘has subscribers in every country on the globe. 
It is recommended by 3 Cardinals, 70 Archbishops and Bishops of the U. S. and by many prelates in other countries. 


$4 00 will pay Sr 3 subscriptions 


8.00 * 


The Best Reading to Introduce in Catholic Homes. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 A YEAR 


16.0 
$20.00 will pay for 15 subscriptions 


1000 Hiustrations a Year. 


$12.00 will pay for as subscriptions 


Novels, Short Shories, 


Special Articles by the Foremost Catholic Writers of the present day. 


Rev. F. J. Finn, S. J., author of “Tom 
Playfair,” etc. 


Rev. Robert Hugh Benson, author of 


“By What Authority?”’ etc. 


Marion Ames Taggart, author of 

the Days of King Hal,” etc. 
“ 1 

Mary T. Waggaman, author of ‘Carrol 
Dare,”’ etc. 

Mary E. Mannix, 
Saints,”’ etc. 

J. Harrison, author of “Kind Hearts and 
Coronets,’’ etc. 

Rev. Michael Earls, S. J., author of 
““Melchoir of Boston,’’ etc. 

Martin Holt, author of “Out of Bond- 
age,” etc. 


Clara Mulholland, 


ling’s Success,” etc. 


author of “Patron 


author of “‘Dimp- 


Richard Aumerle, author of “Brownie 
and I,” etc. 


In 


Isabel J. Roberts, author of ‘The Little 
Girl from Back East,” etc. 


Grace Keon, author of “Not a Judg- 
ment,” etc. 

Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, author of ‘‘The 
Seven Little Marshalls,” etc. 

Jerome Harte, author of “The Light of 
His Countenance,”’ etc. 
George Barton, author of 

of Cleverly,” etc. 
Maurice F. Ege.n, author of ‘The Vo- 
cation of Edward Conway,” etc. 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson, author of 
“A Daughter of Kings,” etc. 
Dr. James J. Walsh, author of “Cath- 
olic Churchmen in Science,” etc. 
Frances Cooke, author of ““My 
Beatrice,”’ etc. 

M. C, Martin, author of ‘The Other Miss 
Lisle,”’ etc. 

Ss. M. O’Malley, author of “An Heir of 
Dreams,”’ etc. 


er 


The Mystery 


zady 


Anna T. Sadlier, author of “The Tri 
Story of Master Gerard,” etc. 


H. M. Ros®, “ Her 
Folly,’’ etc. 


Rosa Mulholland, author of ‘Marcell: 
Grace,”’ etc. 


author of Blind 


M. E. Francis, author of “Miss Erin 
etc. 

Mary Agatha Gray, 
Turn of the Tide,” etc. 


Rev. Robert Swickerath, S. J., auth: 
of “Jesuit Education,” etc. 


Henrietta Dana Skinner, 
“Their Choice,” etc. 
Rev. A. L. Corbie, S. J., F. R.A.S.; P.G 
Smith, Cahir Healy, Magdalen Ro 
Maud Regan, Karl Klaxton, Anna Blanc! 
McGill, Mrs. Francis Chadwick, Edit 
Powers, May Lowe, Florence Gilmor 
Nora Tynan O’Mahony,. Nora Ryeman, 
Louise Kmily Dobree, Theo. Gift, Re 
L. Bonvin, Charles W. Sloane. 


author of “TI 


author 


BENAIGER BROTHERS 


Priaters to the Holy Apostolic See. 


NEW YORK: 
36-38 Barclay Street 


CINCINNATI: 
343 Main Street 


Publishers ot Benziger’s Magazine. 


CHICAGO: 
214-216 W. Monroe Str cet 
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sweep aside a Catholic candidate in 
this beloved democratic land of free- 
dom.” 

“Eyen in this fair land of ours the 
Church is slandered,” said the Bish- 
op. “There are many in: this land 
who though not of Catholic faith ap- 
preciate the Church nevertheless. But 
here and elsewhere children who are 
confirmed today will have to face per- 
secution.” 


A Striking. Incident. 

A striking incident occurred at the 
recent anti-Home Rule demonstration 
in Liverpool. Two nuns who had been 
attending a children’s Mass stepped 
out from a side street and prepared 
to cross the main thoroughfare. To 
allow them an immediate and unob- 


structed passage the procession in- 
stantly halted, and courteously re- 


*mained at a standstill until the ladies 


had reached the other side of the 
street. This considerate and gentle- 
manly action was evidently much ap- 
preciated by the nuns, and agreeably 
impressed all those who beheld it. 


Brother Cyrinus Dead. 

Brother Cyrinus died last month at 
the Christian Brothers Normal col- 
lege, Glencoe, Mo. He was one of the 
pioneer parochial school teachers of 
St. Louis, having devoted more than 
20 years in one class at St. Malachy’s 
School. He was a close friend and 
intimate co-worked of Father Ryan, 
the poet-priest. Brother Cyrinus 
(Edward McDonald) was born at 


Blackboard Stencils for Thanksgiving 


Nothing affords more pleasure than these stencils. No 
school entertainment is complete without them, 


5 cents each (18 x 24in.)—Corn. Pumpkin. Horn of Plenty. Sheaf of Wheat. 
10 cents each (24 x 86 in.)—November Calendar. Pilgrim Calendar for Noven 


Returning from Market (Two well-loaded Butlers). 


Home for Tha 3 2. 


Thanksgiving Fantasy (Boy riding Turkey), Pumpkin Border. The 


Sambo’s Meditation—‘*Whar kin I git de bigges’ Turkey 7” 
Landing of Pilgrims. Thanksgiving Minuet (Girland Turkey). « 
Uncle Sam, Columbia, and the Gobbler. 


\ { The Pioneer’s Cause for Thanksgiving. 
\ U, Fruit Border. Border of Turkeys. 


“Our Turkey is the Biggest” (two tots). 
\\ S “Oh, give thanks unto the Lord; for He is good; for His mercy endureth forever. wy 
Any selection amounting to 60 cents will be sent for 50 cents, ~ 

- 


ip. 
Thanksgiving Darker! 
Jolly Waiters Border, 
Motto: 


2 
ae rs 
- 


Send for complete Holiday and Stencil Catalog. 
BRILLIANT CRAYON 


Should be used with these stencils. 


We have it in boxes containing 2 sticks each 


of 6 primary colors, 12in all. The colors are most beautiful. +0 cents a box. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 


208-210-212 Wright Avenue, LEBANON, OHIO 


Separate the Thought From 
The Process in Arithmetic 


Parochial Schools. The child who can figure rapidly 


and accurately has a tremendous 
advantage in the arithmetic class. 


Lyons’ Galculation Lessons 


is a course which makes the processes automatic, thus insuring 


the highest degree of speed and accuracy. 


This is not only val- 


uable in itself but enables the child to devote better attention to 


the thought in the regular arithmetic work. 


Superior results 


are secured when these calculation pads are used to supple- 


ment the regular arithmetic work. 


rer - 


Academies and High Schools. 


speed are secured when the Birch’s Rapid 


Lite sowe el 


Automatic ac- 
curacy and 
Calculation pad is 


used, and a very practical training is given in the processes and 
methods most commonly used in business arithmetic. 

This house publishes a full line of commercial texts, and 
invites your correspondence whenever you are in need of any 
text for either your bookkeeping or your shorhand department. 


Lyons & Carnahan 


CHICAGO, 623 S. Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK, 1133 Broadway 
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Castelbar, Country Mayo, Irelz : 
Ione. «RI, P. yo, Ireland, in 


7 Gifts to the Church. 

The will of former State Senator 
Patrick Garvan, filed at Hartford, dis- 
poses of an estate of $1,000,000. 
Among the bequests are $10,0000 to 
the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, for a lay scholarship and $1,000 
each to St. Thomas Seminary, Hart- 
ford; Georgetown University, and 
St. Charles’ College, Catonsville 
Md., to establish medals for oratory. 

Church Built In Three Days. 

The Church of St. Francis de Sales 
Louisville, Ky., was built in three 
days. _Construction of the church 
which is a frame structure twenty-two 
feet long and sixty feet wide, with 
twelve windows and a perfect lectric 
light system, was begun Thursday 
morning and Saturday night the edi- 
fice was ready for occupancy. 

, A Free Night School. 

Father Heckman, of St. Mary’s 
church, Temple, Texas, has opened a 
night school for men and boys who 
by reason of daily employment were 
unable to secure an education. The 
school is nonsectarian, no questions 
being asked as to age, religion, poli- 
tics or like subjects. 


May Endow St. Ann’s. 

It has been stated on competent au- 
thority that Mather Katherine Drex- 
el, foundress of the Sisterhood of the 
Blessed Sacrament, may endow St. 
Ann’s school for Colored children of 
Cincinnati, out of her private’fortune 
of $15,000,000, which she intends to 
devote to the education of negro 
youth. 


Catholic Honored. 

Mr. Henry B. Sheehan, A. M., Har- 
vard, 09, a member of a prominent 
Quincy, Mass., family, has been hon- 
ored with the post of lecturer in 
English at the University of Lyons, 
France, and will shortly sail for that 
country. 


Need of Sunday Schools. 

The need of well-organized Sun- 
day schools is greater today than it 
ever was before, first for the reason 
that Catholics are being more fre- 
quently asked “to give a reason for 
the faith that is in them,” and _ sec- 
ond, because the early age at which 
children are now being admitted to 
Holy Communion has increased the 
danger of their exempting themselves 
from the Catechism class——Denver 
Register. 


Religious in Belgium. 

In 1911 Belgium harbored, all told, 
something more than 56,000 religious 
of both sexes, 43,000 of whom were of 
Belgian nationality; the number of 
monasteries and converts—in the 
sense explained above—amounted to 
3,500, or one religious community for 
more than two thousand souls. 


Boston’s Catholic Schools. 
More than 60,000 pupils have en- 
rolled in the parochial schools of 
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ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Il. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Oommercial and high school. Courses to- 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL 


AND PIO NONO COLLEGE 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


The Normal Departmnte offers a 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 

The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director. 

The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 

For catalogue and further information 


address THE RECTOR, 


St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 


ARGEST and best-equipped Catholic 
boarding college in the Northwest 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers, 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 


of the Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms: $220 per 
annum. For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


BEFORE DECIDING 
WHERE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 
Send for Cataiog of 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


One of the Largest Universities and Training 
Schools in the United States 


265 Departments Excellent Equioments 


187 Instructors School the Entire Year 


Students may enter at any time and se- 
lect their studies from any, or from many of 
the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, Teachers’, 
Kindergarten, Primary, Pedagogy, Manaal 
Training, Sicentific, Classical, Higher Eng- 
lish, Civil Engineering, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Law, Pharmacy, Medical, 
Dental, Elocution and Oratory, Music, Fine 
Art, Commercial, Penmanship, Phonography 
and Typewriting, Review. 


The Expenses are Made so Low 
that anyonecan meetthem. General Tuition 
$18 per quarter of 12 weeks. Board and fur- 
nished room $1.70 to 2.75 per week. 

Catalog giving full particulars mailed free. 
Address, 

H. B. Brown, President, or O. P. Kinszy, 
Vice-President. 
CALENDAR: Summer Term will open May 30, 
1911; Mid-Summer Term, June 27; Thirty-ninth 
Year, September 19, 1911. 


3oston. The new school buildings 
were opened and several more will 
be needed before the end of the sea- 
son. OS 


Fr. Howard Given $15,000. 

By the will of the late Henry C. 
Pirrung, the Rev. F. W. Howard, pas- 
tor of Holy Rosary Church, Colum- 
bus, O., is left a» bequest of $15,000. 


A New Catholic Bible. 

We direct special attention to the 

announcement on page 219 of the new 
Wildermann Edition of the Catholic 
Bible. This edition is what many of 
our teachers have long wished for, 
combining as it does the best ideas as 
to arrangement, typing, paper, bind- 
ing and form, in a book that sells at 
very moderate prices, viz.: $1.25 up- 
ward. Every school should have a 
Bible or two on hand for reference 
and systematic readings. If you are 
not well provided in this matter, bet- 
ter drop a postal to the C. Wilder- 
manh Co., P. O. Box, 2022, New 
York, for free circular matter on 
their new Bible. 
British and American 
Literature’ announced on page 253 
of the Journal, merits the consid- 
eration of all teachers of our upper 
grades and secondary schools. Hav- 
ing a strong endorsement from Cardi- 
nal Gibbons and Rev. Dr. Shahan of 
the Catholic University, and repre- 
senting very careful revision work 
by professors of St. Charles College, 
Maryland, the text has found ready 
appreciation among Catholic Schools 
throughout the country. 


“Jenkins’ 


Dedicate $500,000 Convent. 

The new convent of the Ursuline 
nuns of New Orleans, a group of 
buildings erected at a cost upward of 
$500,000, was dedicated last month by 
the Archbishop of New Orleans. The 
ceremonies were held in the open air, 
the great convent being utterly in- 
capable of accommodating the throng 
in attendance. The Governor of Lou- 
isiana and the Mayor of New Orleans 
were present. The Bishop of Natch- 
ez, was the orator of the occasion. 


50,000 Kneel Before Archbishop. 

A mighty host, more than 30,000 in 
number, of the Holy Name Societies 
of Philadelphia, paraded last month, 
and a mightier host, 50,000 at least, 
knelt while the venerable Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, bestowed the apost- 
olic blessing at the end of the parade 
of the Philadelphian Diocesan Union 
of Holy Name Societies. There were 
fifty divisions and sixty-one parishes 
were represented. 


Priest Founds Scholarships. 
An unique and very useful way of 
observing the sixtieth anniversary of 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 


his birth was that pursued by Rey 
John F. Cummins, rector of the Sa. 
cred Heart Church in Roslindale 
Mass. In honor of his sixtieth an. 
niversary he has_ established five 
scholarships in Boston College, his 
alma mater. To these scholarships he 
has appointed five of the most prom. 
ising young men of his parish. Fa. 
ther Cummins was born in the old 
Charlestown District, September 17 
1852. He entered Boston College. 
where he was awarded for his pro- 
ficiency in class nine medals of honor. 


Big N. Y. Paulist Church. 
The New York Paulist Fathers are 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Absolutely safe 


Pleases 
everybody. 


Many hundreds 
in use from 
Boston to San 


Francisco. 


Step escapes are 
antiquated 
and 
dangerous. 

More people are 
killed and 
crippled annu- 
ally on step 
escapes 
are burned in 
the buildings. 


than 


Covered with 
8 Patents 


Dow Wire @ Iron Works 


Louisville, Kentucky 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SixTH Ave. (con. 48TH ST.) New York 


FRENGH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS 


READ OUR 

ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 
Titles. Paper 60 cts., cloth 
85 cts., per volume. 

CONTES CHOISIS. 24 
Publishers of] Titles. Paper 25 cts.,, cloth 
- Bercy, Du-| 40 cts. per volume, Mas- 

roquet, Sau-| ¢ J 
meee andl olla erpieces, pure, by well 
methods for| known authors. Read ex 
teachin g]tensively by classes; notes 


French and ‘ i. 
Saher Samed in English. List on appl 
cation. 


guages. 


Convent Station 
New Jersey 


(One hour from New York City) 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


COLLECE — Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B. S. 
OF PEDACOCY — Required for entrance, two years’ of college work. 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC — A course leading to the degree of B. M. 


ACADEMY —A High Course of four years. 


mar and Primary departments separate. 


Full college preparatory grade. Gram- 


Registered by the University of the State of New York and New Jersey State Board 


of Education. 


Apply for Year Book to the Secretary 
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FACTORY TO YOU Nol 
For College, School, Society or Lodge & 


eeriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed J 
Descrio %y Either styleof pinsbereillus- } 
three letters and figures, oneortwo 
of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 260 each; 
8 50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00 dozen. 
RASTIAN BROS. CO, Qf BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER. N.Y, 


free upon 
trated with 
ines of 


Insanity Prevented. 1 

Carlton, Kan., October, 1911. 
Since an operation my wife was so ner- 
yous for five years that she would ofter 
have cramps in different parts of the body 
and sometimes loose her mind. But after 
she had taken one-half bottle of Pastor 
Koenig’s Nerve Tonic these symptoms 
disappeared and show only after she 
works hard or gets excited. I am con- 
vinced that the Tonic prevented my wife 

from becoming insane, 

Frank Nomochil. 
Mrs. M. Rotlinger, in Wenatchee, 
Wash., suffered from nervousness since 
nine years; tried many things, but nothing 
helped so as two bottles of Pastor 
Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, the effect of whicb 

was miraculous. 
Miss C. Meyer, in New Orleans, La., 
wishes all those who take Pastor Koenig’s 
Nerve Tonic such good effect as it had 
on her after she suffered for nine months 
from such agonies that she often fainted, 


A Valuable Book on Ner~ 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
bottle to any address. Poor pa- 
tients also get the medicine free. 
Prepared by Rev. FATHER KOENIG, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 


KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, IL 
62 W. Lake Street, near Dearborn 


Bold by Druggists at $1 per bottle, 6 for $B 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $9. 


Supplementary (ravies 


(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 

Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 

The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 
Address School Dept. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Headquarters for Officia 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalogue. Its Free. 


A. G. SPALDING @ BROS. 
379 East Water St., Milwaukee .Wis. 





CONTRELL & LEONARD 
472-478 Broadway 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


Official makers of Aca- 
demic gowns to the Am- 
erican Colleges from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 
OXFORD CAPS, $1.00 and up 

Write for illust’d bulletin. 


SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


Barnes’ Practical Course in Short- 
hand will show you how to simplify your work. 
Two systems — Benn Pitman and Graham. 
Send to-day for free paper-bound copy. Spec- 
ify system, and give name of school. 

The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
2201 Locust St. St, Louis, Mo. 


perfecting their plans to build a 
$100,000 church, a school and a mon- 
astery on newly-acquired property in 
North Manhattan. The proposed 
church will be known as the Church 
of the Good Shepherd. The work is 
in charge of the Rev. Thomas Daily. 
Connected with the church will be 
the monastery, and separated from it 
and on the other end of the land will 
be built the school house. The school 
will have entrances in three streets. 
The school will cost $60,000, and the 
monastery $50,000. 


A $100,000 Nursery. 

Father Dempsey’s Day Nursery, 
St. Louis, covers a charity that car- 
ries an irresistible appeal and in con- 
sequence the efforts now being made 
by a committee of men and women to 
raise a $100,000 endowment fund are 
expected to meet with speedy success. 
At a meeting held last week a num- 
ber of pledges for both large and 
small sums were received. The new 
Nursery building, work on which is 
to begin at once, will be provided 
with dormitories, shower baths, re- 
ception and play rooms, nurses’ 
rooms, matrons’ room, kindergarten, 
toilets, halls, and a kitchen and din- 
ing room in the basement. 


New Colored School. 

The influence of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament is already being 
felt in St. Monica’s parish, Chicago, 
where they recently took up their 
work among the negro people of that 
section of the city. A temporary 
convent has been fitted up for them 
by the pastor, Rev. John Morris, who 
turned over to them his parochial res- 
idence and rented a flat for himself. 
Here the: Sisters have already gath- 
ered about them 150 children for 
daily instruction. The armory at 
Thirty-sixth and Wabash avenue has 
been purchased by Rev. Father Mor- 
ris, and it is his intention to remodel 
it and fit it up as a modern school 
building, with class rooms, council 
rooms and an assembly room for en- 
tertainments. 


Sisters Observe Centenary. 

Last month the Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth, Ky., celebrated the cen- 
tenary of the foundation of their 
community. Only a few months ago 
the Sisters of Loretto, another com- 
munity founded in Kentucky, cele- 
brated the one hundredth anniversary 
of that event. The two communities 
were founded in the same year, and 
not far apart, and the first members 
of both were daughters of Kentucky, 
then a frontier state in which the 
Bishopric of Bardstown had been es- 
tablished only four years before and 
its first Bishop—Flaget—reached his 
See only in 1811. The Sisters of 
Charity now have about 1,000 mem- 
bers. 


There are but 7,000 Jews in all Ire- 
land, of whom about 2,50 Oto 3,000 
are in Dublin. They number less 
than about 17 in each 10,000 persons 
in Ireland, yet it was a Jewish boy 
who won the prize for the best com- 
position on Irish history in all Ire- 
land in the current year. 
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Medals and Badges 


es FOR 

Ww School College & Music 

Y Class Pinsand Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 


No. 701 82 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Gold $1.00 


Silver .50 Send for Catalogue 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., for al 
plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction and 
make lowest rates for rental. Fullline of stage 
make up. 

The business of L. Hagemann & Co., 
Chicago, II1., has been taken over by 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & Co., 
19 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
INK enomeo™™ INK 
McClung’s Mineral Ink Powders 


On request from any school we will send 
free samples and prices. Our powders make 
excellent inks, and are used by hundreds of 
Parochial Schools. Address 


Mineral Tablet Ink Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


Sustiite” 
WRITING FLUID POWDER 
his Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquid form. 


Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
he best grade of ink is required. 


‘“‘JUSTRITE’”’ BLACK INK POW- 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 
use. No FREEZING; No BREAKAGE OR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 

‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Will not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (aot incorporated) 
2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


For Thankgiving and Christmas 
can be intelligently selected from our 
Help-U catalogue. It contains acare- 
fully selected list of the Best Plays, 
Cantatas, Drills, etc. 


‘¢The House That Helps”’ 


will be glad to send it Free to you 
and any of your friends. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 
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The new $1,000,000 Cathedral which 
has been the subject of discussion for 
some time, and which was planned by 
the Archbishop of Dubuque shortly 
after his arrival in his See city, will 
be a reality before very long. 


Cathedral at 
Mont., will be dedicated before the 
end of the year. The Cathedral is 
one of the finest examples of Mothic 
architecture to be seen in this country. 
Its cornerstone was laid about three 
years ago, and its cost was about 
$500,000. 


The new Helena, 


St. Cyprian’s School for Colored 
Children, Columbus, O., was opened 
last week. It was built at a cost of 
$75,000 by Mother Katherine Drexel. 


Stonyhurst College is the largest 
Catholic college in England. Its 
boarding students number 345, its 
professional staff 40. Its library con- 
tains $40,000 volumes. 


A new $12,000 church for Ital- 
ians in St. Paul is in course of erec- 
tion. A new school is also to be 
built. 

Plans for the erection of a twelve- 
room, fire-proof school building for 
the new parish of the Nativity, De- 
troit, have been prepared. 


Cardinal Farley has been appointed 
by the Pope protector of the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul at 
Boston. 

Sister Mary Agnes Hickey of the 
Visitation Academy in Evanston, IIL, 
celebrated her golden jubilee recently. 


The extensive modern school build- 
ing erected by St. Joseph’s parish, 
Davenport, Ia., was dedicated by the 
Bishop of Davenport Sept. 29. 

The Bishop of Rockford laid the 
cornerstone of the new $40,000 parish 
school and assembly hall for St. 
Mary’s parish, De Kalk, IIL, last 
month. ———- —e 

Preparations are being made by 
Rev. Bro. Macarius, new superior of 
St. Joseph’s Home for De- 
troit, for the opening of a night school 
at the institution. There are now 
some sixty boys resident in the home. 


s0YS, 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 


Copyricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and eee may 
ly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
1 jon is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without Charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cin 
culation of any scientitic journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $L. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3¢*8ronavay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t. Washington, D.C 


St. Rita’s Academy for Colored 
Girls, formally opened at 3009 Pine 
street, St. Louis, is a new convent and 
school established by the Oblate 
Sisters of Providence, of Normandy, 
Mo. wo 
Two new parish schools have been 
opened in the diocese of Sioux City, 
Ia., this term. The Polish parish 


of St. Francis of Assisi has just com- 
pleted a school and opened it the past 
month with a good attendance. 
Sister Mary Ignatius, of Chicago, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
her religious profession as a member 


of the community of Sisters of Mercy, 
in Mercy hospital. 


Elson Grammar School Readers 


BOOK 
BOOK 
BOOK 
BOOK 


II for the Sixth 


IV for the Eigh 


I for the Fifth Grade 


Grade... 


III for the Seventh Grade 


th Grade 


Used in hundred of Parochial, as well as Public Schools, 
because of the literature they contain and their ECONOMY 


A copy of one of the Manuals will be sent free to any Sister 


who will drop us a 


card 


giving her school address. 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 623 S. Wabash Av. 


ED 


No school can stand still or go backward, and survive. 
Methods and Books should be modern. 


cause. 
must be progress. 

Our Practical text-books are 
of thousands of schools. In these 
presented in such a 


NEW YORK, 37 E. 28th St. 


OULD you like to secure bet- 
ter results in your school? 
Are your graduates giving satisfac 
tion and adding to the honor of 
their school? If not, look for the 
There 


an important element in the success 
books the essential facts are clearly 


manner that they are easily taught and easily 


learned, and the results are lasting. 
There is a Practical text-book for every branch of commercial 


school work. Write for catalogue 
the freight. 


, sample pages, and prices. We pay 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 


1737 Euclid Avenue. 


LITTLE PEOPL. 


A mine of inforn 
A series that en 
the geography hour 
By Etta Blaisdell M 
Julia Dalrymple. 
Each volume 60 cents; 


ern 
Ty aS WE aeons 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


E EVERYWHERE 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 


21ation in story form. 
riches the dry text-book work and makes 
» delight. 


cDonald, author of the ‘Child Life Readers,” and 


Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures 


to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. 


following volumes are ready: 


Kathleen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden 

Marta in Holland 
Donald in Scotland (1912) 


Ume’ San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 

Boris in Russia 
Hassan in Egypt 
Josefa in Spain (1812) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 


DRAPER’S 


623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


“SANITARY” 
re ROLLER WINDOW SHADE. 


Not an adjuster, but a complete adjustable shade. 


Made from COTTON DUCK, has no “filling,” 


i] 
Will 


not check or crack. This shade may be rolled up from 
the bottom at the same time that it is lowered from 


the top. We 


have eliminated the slow and uncertain 


process of looping, folding or hooking. This shade 


will expose a 
the window s 


ll the window without dropping below 
ill, Our rollers are unique, in that they 


will not run away, because they are provided with a 


positive stop 


or locking device that automatically 


catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook the 
moment the operator releases his hold upon the bot- 


tom pull. Th 


e shade hangs from an automatic pulley 


that can be quickly attached to the window cap by 
the insertion of two screws which complete its 


hanging. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO., SPICELAND, IND. 
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A CATHOLIC ATMOSPHERE IN THE SCHOOL. 

It is vital to our interests in the fAture that the non- 
Catholic should learn what we mean by Catholic educa- 
tion. They imagine that it consists in learning catechism 
and saying certain prayers; whereas it is something far 
more than this. Catholic education means the regular 
training of the will and the heart upon the motives and 
principles set forth by the Catholic religion. It means 
teaching the young to give their affections to Divine 
Persons, whose presence is to be brought frequently be- 
fore their mind. The Catechism is a mere collection of 
axioms Or propositions covering a science. It is the 
working them out, the applying them in detail, which 
constitutes the chief part of Catholic education. The 
mind and character having to be formed upon the motives 
of religion, the whole life and conduct of Catholic youth 
must be moulded by, colored and seasoned with Catholic 
principles. 

This is no easy task. It cannot be accomplished dur- 
ing an hour’s teaching in a Sunday school. The way- 
ward will and heart, the unformed character, must be the 
special solicitude of teachers day by day, during the years 
given to education. In a Catholic school the indirect 
teaching and training are quite as important as the direct. 
Pictures, crucifixes and religious emblems, little devo- 
tional practices that occupy only a few seconds, as for 
instance when the clock strikes, all help to create the 
formative influences to which we attach so much impor- 
tance. Then again, the motives placed before children 
when they are corrected, aye, and the motives constantly 
placed before them for the performance of their most 
ordinary duties, belong to Catholic education. Hence the 
need of teachers trained in a Catholic spirit, as well as in 
the knowledge of their religion; hence the need of a 
Catholic Atmosphere in our schools; hence again that 
strangely marked character peculiar to a Catholic school, 
which will always render a Catholic school unsuitable for 
children who are to be brought up as Protestants.—(St. 
Anthony’s Messenger.) 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


Marshall’s Business 
Speller? 


It is a book of thorough word-study—not mere 
memory spelling. 


The student learns the meaning of prefixes, suffixes 
and the meaning of 100 selected roots which govern the 
meaning and spelling of as many important groups of 
words, 


The method of this book is based on the idea that 
thcre are four things to know about a word: 


How to pronounce it. 
How to spell it. 
What it means. 

How to use it. 


Marshall’s Business Speller also contains some 6000 
business and technical words and terms arranged alpha- 
betically into Thirty Business Vocabularies. This 
is a most valuable feature for all who are to seek busi- 
ness employment. 


This new-idea word book is delighting teachers 
everywhere. Sample copy to teachers at one-halt list 
price. 


Address 


Goodyear - Marshall Publishing Company 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


WE HAVE JUST ISSUED 


a New and Revised Edition of 


JENKIN’S BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Bringing it Up-to-date and which 
has the Special Endorsements of 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS and Rt. Rev. 
Dr. SHAHAN, Rector of the Catholic University 


Illustrated with Portraits of the Most Prominent 
Writers and substantially bound in cloth. 


PRICE - - = $1.25 
w+ Special Rate for Introduction..... 


It will be worth while tor those who teach 
Literature to Examine this New Edition 


JOWN MURPHY CO., Publishers 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OPERETTAS and‘CANTATAS for SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


THE FEAST OF THE LITTLE LANTERNS 
A Chinese Operetta for Ladies, by Paul Bliss 

Oriental costumes; inexpensive stage-setting; no orchestra 
necessary (piano, Chinese gong and tom-tom); pretty and easy 
choruses, easy to direct with any number in chorus; four 
principals; solos within range of amateurs; may be given in 
daytime, out-of-doors. Time of performance, about an hour 
and a half. 

These principal features should interest you enough to war- 
rant a closer examination of this form of entertainment. The 
plot is interesting, and the costumes easy to obtain or make. 
The cost of producing is practically nothing, while there is 
ample opportunity to elaborate. While appealing to adults, it 
has been given with great success by High Schools. Price 75c. 

THE LAND OF SOMETIME 
An Operetta for children, by Grace 8. Swenson 

The Operetta is intended to provide a background which 
will make a program of gymnastic exercises entertaining— 
otherwise uninteresting because of incoherence. Any driils 
may be inserted and those which seem superfluous, omitted. 
Stage directions, description of costumes, all dialogues, to- 
gether with words and music of all songs, included in each 
book. Price 60c. 

JESUS AND THE WOMEN 

A Cantata for any season of the year, but dealing partic 
ularly with the scene of the crucifixion. A Cantata for Wom- 
en’s Voices. Not difficult—much of it in unison—almost no 
solo work, and treating an old theme in a new manner. It 
may be done by a quartette or chorus of women. Price 50c. 

PRINCE CHARMING 

Or the Capture of the Queen of Hearts. A Comic Operetta 
in One Act, by Joseph Surdo. 

A story connecting things of the present day with fairy 
stories and legends of old. A fascinating story for young 
people, and a source of real entertainment for adults. Price 


75c. 
THE CROWNING OF THE GYPSY QUEEN 


A Comic Operetta in Three Acts, with a Prologue 
An Operetta for young people, replete with bright, catchy 
melodies, and possessing a well-sustained plot. Price $1.00. 


OUR CATALOGUE CONTAINS MANY HELPS TO THE TEACHER AND 
STUDENT. ®@- COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 4th and Elm Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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——— 
Wright's Civil Goverament of the United States and aT 
ee ee a 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin . : The 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools y J ‘Business 


and is generally used in them. : 
Remember that the Constitution of the United States and i 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be i 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not comp ied ourse 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain ; 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 


Wright's book does this. 


pag Sena for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD COURSE 


21 East Wilaon St., Madison, Wis. OF STUDY IN BOOKKEEPING 


This is a matter of vital importance—important, 


cause if this course in a commercial school is not up to 
‘ the mark, it shows a fatal deficiency that is productiy: 
of bad results in either a private or public school. 
TELS First of all, a good course must be a “well-graded’ 
CHOOL course, which means that each step the student t 
must prepare him for a succeeding step and to com 
hend the more difficult problems and the application of 
the elementary principles as he progresses in his work 
This is fundamental in any good course of study 
Renters Dies competent author in his preliminary work lays the foun- 
Cicealieahe tite dation upon which he builds his structure, and if his work 
pene is well done, every detail is as carefully thought out 
worked out as are the plans, drawings and specification 


TELS then at weed me of the architect. Education is a science, and a c 
CHOOL Adjustable | : 2 of study to be good must be scientific in its construct 
Comfortable Ae La A second requirement of a good course is that it s 
Indestructille Se Nae nant Se prepare for the work that the average bookkeeper 
Write for have to do, i. e., the work as it will be found in a wi 

Catalogue. You cannot break sale, jobbing, commission, retail or manutacturing 

it Itwilihoidany mess. They are all trading businesses excepting the 
weigiit which also has its trading account. The results o/ 

OLUMBIA are shown in trading and profit and loss statements, 


nol but there is considerable diversity in the details, w 


should be carefully worked out in the various sets. 
OMPANY Deeeaiedieen Third, a good course in bookkeeping nowadays 1 

be based upon the correct principles of accounting 

the proper classification of accounts. Now, let it be un 
Bradley’s ** Standard’”’ Water Colors derstood that there is only one correct classilication of 

accounts, no matter what the business may be or th 
size of it. There may be varitations in the detailed 
formation shown or required, but there is only one « 
rect classification. 

The fourth point is that the subject-matter of 
course itself must be practical and practicable. It mu 
be correct in principle and correct in practice. 
particular set to be efficient for its purpose must fait! 
fully reproduce the usual customs and methods followed 
in line of business. This requires a positive knowl 
on the part of the author of what is actually the co 
mon practice and what are the best methods in each | 
It permits of no guesswork nor idealization of w! 
might, could or should be the best practice. Really g& 
courses have other qualities, but these are sufficient 
illustrate the point we wish to make. 
































IN PANS,INCAKES,INTUBES For AllGrades ofSchooland Art Work 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES A THREATENING EVIL IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
GoamtecOutts “Cupeeeeen, Geres, OURS, BIC. note or Wien Pr te Or Shen 


News Bulletin Wisconsin, “Professor M. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS of the University of Wisconsin, writes an editorial in t 


: : : . Journal of Education on the subject of smoking by h 
Reeds, Raphia, Weaving Yarns, and other Hand Work Materials. school students. He starts out by saying: 


BROWNS FAMOUS PICTURES “*Smoking is developing in our high school at 
alarming rate. It is a threatening evil of immense p 


BRADLEY’S NEW TINTED DRAWING AND portions. Can the high schools deal with it effectual! 
CONSTRUCTION PAPERS made in 18 Beautiful Colors.| They have solved the fraternity and sorority probl 


; can they solve this one? Certainly the evil of smoking 
Send for Sample Book and Prices. 100 Page Catalog Free, is vastly greater than any other with which the Am¢ 


can high school has had to deal in recent times. 
THOMAS CHARLES CO. solve it means an heroic, determined, and _ prolonge 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Company struggle. 


f “Mon M ” Materials “Professor O’Shea calls attention to the use which can 
OTIS ANTS Sie Che GE” EER eNNe eee” es be made of the anti-cigaret law and the opposition whi 


125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago may be encountered on the part of those financially 1 
terested, and urges that educational associations shou 
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get busy and drive the evil from our high schools. An 
account is given of what is being done in the Racine 
high school to this end. There a rule is in force to the 
effect that no one can in any way represent the school 
or accept any position of honor if he is known to use 
tobacco at any time or place while a student in the high 
The prohibition covers all positions, class of- 
ficers, speaking parts in the senior class play, posi- 
tion on any athletic team, officers in literary societies, 
representatives of the school in debates, oratory any de- 
clamation, or any other honor or position that may be 
ished at any time.” 


scho 


estal | 


t» Have you remitted for this year? If not, make it a 


point to do so at once. 
<-> 


he Latest and Best 


( t CLASSICS AND 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


They are especially well written and il- 
lustrated, are printed on good paper and 


have attractive and durable covers print- 
edincolors. Just the books you want for 
Supplementary Reading and Study—Fa- 
bles and Myths, Nature Stories and Sto- 
ries of Geography, History and Industries, 
as well as selections from leading authors 
and poets. Each book contains 32 pages 
of Choice Literature carefully graded. 


FIRST GRADE 32 Bird Stories, III , 
(The Woodpecker Fam- 
Old Fables—/Esop ily) 
Stories from Andersen, I 84 Stories of Coal and Iron 
Nursery Tales 37 Animals of the Hot Belt 
\nimal Stories 88 Animals of the Cold Belt 
Boyhood Stories, I 29 


Z Story of Washington 
(Columbus, Washington) 40 Story of Lincoln 
A Queer Little Eskimo 41 


Great Inventors, I 
SECOND GRADE 


(Watt, Stephenson, 
Stories from Andersen, II 


ton) 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales _ FIFTH GRADE 
Bird Stories, I Great Inventors, IT 
(The Robin and Blue- (Morse, Field, Edison) 


bird) 55 Ruskin’s King of the 


Ful- 


31 


\dventures of a Brownie 

Ten Little Indians 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

Robinson Crusoe 

Story of the Pilgrims 

Boyhood Stories, II 

(Franklin, Webster, Gar- 
field) 


THIRD GRADE 


Indian Myths 
Greek Myths 
Stories from 
III 
Bird Stories, IT 
(The Sparrow Family) 
From Seed to Fruit 
(Stories of Plant Life) 
Child Life in Japan 
Story of Longfellow 
Story of Old Virginia 
Story of Independence, I 
(Beginning of the Revo- 
lution) 
Story of Independence, 
II (War in Middle 
_ Colonies) 
Story of Independence, 
Il (War in Southern 
_. Colonies) 
rhe Boston Tea Party 


FOURTH GRADE 
Legends of the Rhine 


Andersen, 





- 
as 


Golden River 


SIXTH GRADE 


Great Naval Commanders 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
Story of Canada 
Great Statesmen 
(Clay, Webster, 
houn) 
Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin 
Rab and His Friends 
Thanatopsis—Bryant 


SEVENTH GRADE 


The Man Without a 
Country—Hale 
Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish, 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Great Stone Face—Haw- 
thorne 

Snow Bound—Whittier 


EIGHTH GRADE 


The Deserted Village— 
Goldsmith 

Stories of King Arthur 
Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launfal— 
Lowell 
Cotter’s Night 
—Burns 

Speeches of Lincoln 


Cal- 


Saturday 


Price, 5 Cents Each, 60 Cents per Dozen 


Add 1 cent each for postage on orders for less than five copies 


A Girl's 
rilliant 


Work 


l SALOME L. TARR 


Gregg Shorthand 


AST month the Associated Press spread the story 
throughout the country of Miss Tarr’s brilliant 
work in reporting Governor Wilson’s 6000-word 
speech of acceptance—dictated late one evening at 
150 words per minute—typing it out and placing the 
copy on his desk the next morning at ten o’clock. 
It was an achievement so unusual that it attracted 
attention everywhere, and many of the big dailies— 


‘notably the New York Times, the Boston Globe and 


others—commented on it editorially. 

Miss Tarr is a young girl of but nineteen. In 
the Fifth International Shorthand Speed Contest at 
Washington, D. C., 1910, in which the writers of 
Gregg Shorthand won first, second and third places, 
she. established a world’s record for accuracy on 
straight matter—99.4% perfect. Atthat time she had 
been writing shorthand Jess than a year and a half. 
She holds speed certificates from the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association for 205 words per minute 
on court testimony and 181 words per minute on 
jury charge. 


Miss Tarr is a graduate 
of a parochial school 


' 


What Miss Tarr has accomplished with Gregg Shorthand 
in speed and accuracy is possible to thousands of others. It 
is possible with the students in your school. Gregg Short- 
hand is the simplest, the most legible and the most rapid of 
all systems. The contests as well as the experience of more 
than two thousand schools teaching the system prove con- 
clusively its all-round superiority. 


Send for interesting booklets that tell about this 
wonderful system— free. 


TRIAL OFFER—Send 25 cents for any five copies, and if 
they do not prove entirely satisfactory 1eturn them and get 
your money back. 

Our new Teachers’ Catalogue describes the latest and best 
Busy Work and Primary Material, Methods, Speakers, Dia- 
logues, Drills, Black Board Stencils, etc. Ask for it. 


PAINE PUBLISHING C0., 60 V. B. Building 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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What Some Canadian Readers Say 
of The Journal: 


“It gives me much pleasure to state that 
“The Catholic School Journal’ is interest- 
ing, instructive and very helpful to our 
teachers. No Catholic teacher can well do 
without such a é magazine.”—BrROTHER 
a, 28 Mc Donnell Sq., Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

“I enclose postal order for $2, our sub- 
scription for two copies of The Catholic 
School Journal. Your esteemed publication 
always receives a warm welcome here; it 
is, indeed, a precious boon for Catholic 
schools."—-S1isterR St. Perer, Cong. of 
oe Dame, Sydney, Mines, Cape Breton, 

“Some copies of your journal have just 
been brought to my notice and I hasten 
to tell you of my delight in meeting such 
an excellent publication. Enclosed please 
find subscription price.’’-—SisTer St. Mary, 
Cong. Notre Dame,, Laprairie, P. Q. 

“At last, we have a Catholic school 
journal! May God cless your noble under- 
taking.”’"—-MARIST BROTHERS’ COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, P. Q., Canada. 

“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal.’—AcCADEMY OF OUR LADY 
OF GOOD COUNSEL, Craig St., Montreal, 
Canada. 

“Wishing you the blessings of Heaven 
for yourself and your work for the benefit 
of Catholic schools.’’——URSULINE CONVENT, 
Quebec, Canada. 

“Permit our congratulations to you for 
supplying a necessity to Catholic teachers.” 
—StT. ANN’sS CONVENT, Lachine, Canada. 

“We are pleased with The Journal.’’— 
Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Clements, Ont., 
Canada. 

“We wish your zealous undertaking on 
the part of Catholic education, every suc- 
eess.”"—HoOuSE OF PROVIDENCE, Kirgston, 
Canada. 

“I am well satisfied with your journal 
and hope it will be well patronized.”—Sr. 
THOMAS AguiINAs, Convent Holy .,ames, 
Hochelaga, Canada. 

“The Brother in charge of the English 
classes at the College, having seen a copy 
of your journal is enthusiastic over it. He 
has induced Brother Director to enter a 
subscription, for which we herewith enclose 
$1.00.’"—BroTHER FRANCIS, Commercial 
College, St. Vincent, de Paul, P. Q., Can. 


Development of Children. 

In a paper containing the results of 
a careful study of 109 children rang- 
ing from birth to 13 years of age, Dr. 
Richard B. Smith, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., concludes in a recent issue of 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, that the frail child pre- 
sents the following fundamental char- 
acteristics: Frailness, lack of fat, 
slenderness of muscle, lack of vigor 
in body development. The muscular 
insufficiencies of later life in frail 
women are common in frail children. 
The lessened ability of such a woman 


to fulfil the duties imposed on her, 
the limitations placed on her by her 
lack of vigor and the unhappiness 
which such women in a state of 
fatigue endure are serious matters 
with her. More might be done in the 
way of prevention. The frail child 
should be more clearly recognized, 
and its tendencies more intelligently 


fought. In a large number of in- 
stances it is possible to maintain a 
fair state of nutrition in such children 
and to direct them to a more vigor. 
ous womanhood. When such is uni- 
formly done, it will do away, to a cer- 
tain extent, with the neurotic women 
who form such a problem in every- 
day practice. 


COMPLETE SET 8 MAPS ONLY $9.50 


New National Series. 


Each Map on spring roller 


all complete in Oak Cabinet Case with lock and key, 
These maps are‘accurate and up to date in every par. 


ticular. 
showing all boundry lines distinctly. 


They are handsomely lithographed in colors, 
Conceded the 


best set of Schoo] Maps on the market and are worth 


regularly $15.00. 
ial offer direct té6 schools of only - - - - 


Mfg. Co. 


We-now make this spec- 


$9.50 


F YOU haven't our wholesale catalogue send for 
it. It gives wholesale rates on all School Supplics, 


312 West Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 


A Clear Black Hand -Shaved Slate Blackboard 


is the only Sanitary and Satisfactory 
Blackboard for the Schoolroom 


THEY OUT-LAST THE BUILDING 


Let us give you some Blackboard facts 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE CoO. 


Drawer H 


CRAYONS 


For all purposes. Our‘‘Crest Light,”’ 
‘*Artco Pastel,’’ ‘‘Omega,’’ and Nos. 
18 and 218 are especially adapted 
for fine color work in schools. 


Write for samples. 


The Standard Grayon Mfg, 
Company, 


DANVERS, MASS. 


PEN ARGYL, PENN. 


THIS COUPON SAVES 3334 Per Cent, 


_ Unless CATHOLIC SCHOOLS are nur- 


series of CATHOLIC LITERATURE, 





it cannot prosper. 
Selections, with its suggestive ques- 
tions, explanatory and biographical 
480 pages,medium 12mo, neatly bound 
notes, is one of the best helps to culti- 

vate a taste for Catholic lterature. 
A. FLANAGAN & CO. price of $1.00. 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Communities adopting the book as a 
class book, or persons sending orders 
with this coupon, will be entitled to a 
discount of 33% per cent on the list 


Standard Literary 


The Best and Most Practical Gift for Clergy 


F the teachers or pupils of your school plan to make a 
Christmas or a feast day gift to the Rev. Pastor or Chaplain 
they cannot do better than present him with a good Cassock or 


Confessional Cloak. 
For 46 years the “Blue Flag’’ Cassock and Confessional 


Cloak have been the standard of quality and value. 


Send TO- 


DAY for Style Book, samples, measurement blanks, etc. Do 
not wait until the Christmas rush. 


ee 


An Excellent Moderate Priced Gift would be a “Blue Flag”’ Rabbi 


Shirt, price $3.50 and upwards. 
parts of the country. 


384 East Water Street 


Send for a circular. 


ZIMMERMANN BROS, 


Very popular with Clergy in all 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





